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Our Language 


A Three-Book Course in English 


By 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, C. Alphonso Smith and F. 


Norvell 





300k I.—Language Lessons 
Illustrated. 


Fo. the Third and Fourth Grades. 
200k fT. 
For the Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


Scok Ili —Gramma-* 
For the Seventh and Eighth Grades. 





Language Lessons anc 
Illustrated. 


260 Pages. 


204 Pages. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


Grammar 
240 Pages. Price, postpaid, 45 cents. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Important Adoptions: 


31, LI, I, 


Louisiana: 


Texas: Boo 


Book 


III, 


Tennessee: Books I, LI, IIT, 


Philade!phia: Buoks I, II, III, 
Virginia: Book III. 





What some successful teachers think of Our Language 


Jacob Tome Institute (Md.) 

“Each of these exhihits abundant 
evidence of experience in the schoolroom, but 
this statement falls far short of expressing any- 
They are full of 

ead the pupil on his 
It seems probable that 
after completing these books, the only thing 
the pupil ‘will now discover is that he has been 
‘working’ all the time he was reading them. 
I envy the young people who are to study these 
books.’’—Roxsert W, TunstaLi, Jacob Tome 
Institute (Md). 


Teachers’ Training School, Wilmington, Del. 


‘“‘T am delighted with your Language—Gram- 
mar.’’—Miss CLARA MENDENHALL, Teachers’ 
Training School, Wilmington, Del. 


books 


interesting devices to 


Pennsylvania State College 


“C. Alphonso Smith’s Grammar is the 
stnest, most accurate, and the most helpful 


English Grammar that I know.’’—A. H. 
EsPENSHADE, Department of English and 


Rhetoric, Pennsylvania State College. 


North Carolina 


‘‘Our Language gives excellent satisfaction 
in our school.”’—J. D. Rankin, Principal New 
London (N. C.) Academy. 


Loutsiana 


‘In my judgment, Our Language Series is 
the best course I have yet seen.’’—H. V. 
Hupson, Ruston, La. 
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Editorial 


The last session of the Tennessee legislature 
passed a Statewide compulsory education law, 
and as a result the schools not only opened 
with larger attendance, but already there is 
an insistant cry for more books and more 
teachers ! 

Good for Tennessee! Now let Virginia fol- 
low suit. 





A New Tax Law 
The State demands a just system of levying 
taxation, ‘Too long have the people of Vir- 
ginia suffered under a vicious system that puts 


& premium upon dishonest returns and makes. 


the honest man suffer for his honesty, In,ad- 
dition to individual hardships, the great pub- 
lic interests of the State have suflered—the 
schools especially. If honest valuations had 
been made, the present rates of taxations 
would have given ample funds for the effi- 
cient administration of the public concerns of 
the State. We are strongly inclined to believe 
that these great ends could have been accom- 
plished, and that in addition the rates of tax- 
ation could have been lowered. When the next 
Legislature meets, its members should thrust 
aside less important matters and give prece- 
dence to this vital one. That the matter may 
have concentrated and intelligent attention, the 
Journal believes that a Legislative Committee 
should be appointed, (at an early day in the 
session), to prepare a suitable bill and report 
at a later date—in time for reasonable and 
sensible consideration. This vexed matter has 
been discussed ad libitum heretofore, and the 
time for action has come. 


es Fe 


Assistant Supervisors 


As long as present conditions exist in Vir- 
ginia, supervision is going to pay rich divi- 
dends. To be effective, however, it should be 
constant in application. Teachers who pos- 
sess defects of education or experience, can- 
not be cured of these evils in a day or a 
month. Certainly they cannot be “recon- 
structed” by two or three visits from a divi- 
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sion superintendent, no matter how compe- 
tent he may be. Even curable defects need 
constant attention—constant oversight. Hence 
the Journal believes that assistant supervisors 
should be employed in every county in Vir- 
ginia. Division superintendents have a load 
of clerical and executive work on their hands, 
and they should not be expected, and cannot 
be expected, to do any large amount of super- 
visory work. 

In such a vital matter they should have 
assistants, efforts should be devoted 
solely to supervision. In large counties, one 
supervisor for each district, would prove a 
‘apital investment. Where funds are insuf- 
ficient, the employment of even one assistant 


whose 


in a county would prove of immense benefit. 
From the standpoint of economy it is not too 
much to say that the efficiency of the schools, 
and particularly of the schools, 
would be doubled and trebled by constant su- 
If school trustees only realized this 


one-room 


pervision. 
self-evident fact, they would find that so far 
from being unable to afford the extra expense, 


they would be unable not to afford it. 
se SF 


A Striking Report 


For the past ten years, a committee of the 
National Education Association, headed by 
President James H. Baker, of the University 
of Colorado, has been investigating the impor- 
tant subject of “Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion.” Asa result the committee declares that 
there is a waste of two vears in the present 
plan of American education, and its members, 
in endeavoring to cure the evil. propose that 
six vears be assigned to the elementary school 
instead of eight as at present : that the high 
school period be from age twelve to eighteen. 
divided into two parts, of four and two years 
each; that college work extend from eighteen 
to twenty. or sixteen to twenty. according to 
the method of distributing the last two sec- 
and that graduate or profes- 
sional a university cover the vears 
from twenty to twenty-four. This would en- 
to get ample vocational 


ondary years: 
work at 


able bovs and girls 
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training after the age of twelve; it would 
enable those who go on to college to get 
through their college work at the age of 
twenty; and it would save the professional 
man from having to wait until twenty-seven 
to start his professional career. 

The report insists that the present ele- 
mentary course is too long; that the ground 
now covered in eight years can be covered just 
as efficiently in six, allowing secondary work 
to begin at the age of twelve. To save in ele- 
mentary schooling they urge: “Choose the most 
important subjects and the most important 
topics; make a distinction between first-rate 
facts and principles and tenth-rate. Confine 
the period of elementary education to master- 
ing the tools of education. Include the last 
two years of the present elementary school in 
the period of secondary education and begin 
the study of foreign language, elementary al- 
gebra, constructive geometry, elementary sci- 
ence, and history two years earlier than at 


present.” 


tt HF SH 


Concentration 
The Journal believes so thoroughly in con- 
centration upon education, that 
it reproduces this extract from the report of 
the National Council of Education: 


essentials in 


Simplify the courses of instruction; cease multi- 
plying subjects; concentrate on a few valuable 
studies—it is not necessary to take all the sciences 
in a high school: make college entrance requirements 
reasonable. The great mistake of our education is 
to suppose that quantity and strain constitute edu- 
cation. Education is a question of doing a few 
essential things well and without overstrain. The 
college has committed a grevious mistake in demand- 
ing ever more in quantity rather than in quality 
produced under conditions of healthy normal devel- 
opment. It is of prime importance that, so far as 
possible, subjects be vitalized and related to modern 
life, and be adapted to the pupil’s interests, capac- 
ity, and mental development. 


Strong Facts 


At the International Congress on School 
Hygiene, held in Buffalo during August last 


these facts developed: 
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“We have in this country 183,000 students in 
colleges and universities; 187,000 patients in 
hospitals for the insane. Do the results jus- 
tify our methods of education ?’—Potter. 

“The acquisition of good habits and not of 
information is our educational aim.”—Burn- 
ham. 

“The schools should develop a rudimentary 
philosophy of life.”—Burnham. 

“Free eyeglasses are an economy, not a char- 
ity.”—Wessels. 

“With an epidemic of contagious disease ex- 
isting,” said Dr. McLaughlin, “there is a ten- 
dency in most communities to close the schools. 
In the Philippines, on the contrary, it is the 
policy of the Bureau of Health to keep the 
schools open because of their extraordinary 
value in teaching the precepts of disease pre- 
vention. 

“They are used in cholera epidemics as dem- 
onstrating stations where the children were 
taught how to protect themselves and their 
parents against cholera. The same principle 
is used in combating tuberculosis, hookworm, 
dysentery, and beri-beri. The children are 
taught how these diseases are contracted and 
how they may be prevented.” 


ss st Ss 


Too Many Books? 

Is our course of study too crowded? Are 
we covering space at the expense of thorough- 
ness? Are we giving the child a smattering 
of many things, and a sure knowledge of noth- 
ing? Are we “scratching” the outer crust of 
his intellect and leaving the rich subsoil un- 
turned ? 

Courses of study must exist and their value 
is undeniable, but like all good things, they 
may possess inherent evils, that dwarf or min- 
mize their virtues. Surely, superfluity of ex- 
tent is one of the commonest dangers, and one 
that gives inadequate values to essentials, and 
insufficient regard to unequal conditions. Its 
Discouragement and often 
Shallowness is a 


menace is great. 
despair follow in its wake. 
necessary concomitant, and failure of fruitful 
results is its final curse. Of all educational 
evils we believe it to be the most potent. 


This is neither the time nor place to discuss 
the merits and demerits of the Virginia course 
of study. Ten thousand teachers are watching 
its results in the State to-day and nearly a 
half million children are subject to its regu- 
lations. Its powers for evil or good are im- 
mense. 

As we watch little chaps going schoolward, 
with six or eight books strapped to their 
shoulders, we sometimes wonder if the evils 
of diffusion are not cursing and blighting their 
little brains. 

What about it, teachers ? 


FF SF 


Compulsory Education 


Says the Constitution of Virginia: 


The General Assembly may in its discretion pro- 
vide for the compulsory education of’ children be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve years, except 
such as are weak in body and mind, or can read 
or write, or are attending private schools, or are 
excused for cause by the district trustees. 


These are the sinister bounds set by the 
Constitution of the State. The next Legisla- 
ture should wipe them out of existence by a 


constitutional amendment, providing for a 
Statewide compulsery education law. Any 


compromise, whether suggested by politics, 
“expediency” or cost, should not be considered. 
The State is confronted by a condition not a 
theory. There are children in the 
State who are outside of the schools, who are 
predestined illiterates! 

What does this mean? 

It means that the State has got to bear the 
cost of this illiteraev—not alone from the 
standpoint of tragic loss of efficiency and of 
unintelligent citizenship, but from the costly 
and disgraceful standpoint of criminality. It 
is a notorious fact that eighth-tenths of the 
State’s criminals come from the State’s illit- 
erate classes. What does this mean in terms 
of dollars and cents to the Commonwealth ? 
It means just this: 


Criminal charges for fiscal vear 
ending September 30. 1912. ex- 
penses of arrest. trial, mainten- 
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ance in jail, clothing, medical at- 


medicine, of prisoners; 


tention, 


also maintenance of prisoners on 


the public reads; and mainte- 


nance of Inmates in} reforma- 


$417.106 49 


tories 

Penitentiary and State farm—ex 
penses of operating, maintenance, 
&e. 

Reformatories 


266 Per 6 0648S 69 86 GOST OEE S 


26725 30 


SOND TSO 23 


Grand total 


Here are practically six hundred theusand 


dollars per year spent in criminal expenses! ! 

In addition, we think 
sane, the feeble-minded and the epileptics are 
from the ranks 


the ranks of the in- 


recruitedl in no small degree 
of the illiterates. 
for these unfortunates: 


Here are the figures of cost 


Hospitals for the insane, support, 


improvement, &c. $591,499 63 


that the State is expending 


annually nearly twelve hundred thousand dol- 


Ilence, we see 


insane classes, and 


lars for its criminal and 
it is no exaggeration to say that eight or nine 


amount 1s 
the illiterate 
to educate 


this spent 


hundred thousand of 
on delinquents recruited 


Can the State afford 


from 
classes. not 
its illiterates ¢ 

In conclusion let us figure the full ccst of 
a Statewide compulsory education law. There 
are 616.168 children of schcol age in Virginia. 
The State already provides for 408,897 of this 
number, leaving a balance of 206,771. Of this 
number 23,662 are enrolled in private schools. 
As schoolhouses are usually built for the max- 
imum instead of the minimum number of pos- 
sible scholars, it is safe to say that an extri 
25,000 could be accommodated in the present 
buildings. If the years of compulsory at- 
tendance ran from seven to fifteen, the num- 
ber between fifteen and nineteen would be 
77.972 according to present official figures. 
For perfectly legitimate reasons we might 
count on an extra 20.000 being excused by 
Adding these figures we 
Subtract- 


school authorities. 
find that they amount to 146,634. 
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ing this number from the original 206,771, we 
have a remainder of 60,137, for which school 
accommodations would have to be provided. 
When the people of the State consider the 
enormous losses suffered by illiterates in com- 
mercial efficiency, and in other evils incident 
to uneducated citizenship, and then remember 
the huge amount of twelve hundred thousand 
dollars spent annually on the criminal and 
insane classes, whose numbers are largely re- 
cruited by illiterates. is it that 
they should hesitate for a moment to provide 
for 60,000 of the State’s 


coneeivable 


educational facilities 


children ? 


CLIPPINGS 


Over a million children will not go to school this 
because they are at work in some two hundred 
occupations. Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, said yesterday that 
statistics indicate that all the girls and at least nine- 


week 


tenths of the boys who leave school under sixteen 
years enter low wage industries and remain un- 
skilled workers throughout their lives.—NMVissouri 
School Journal. 

ok * us 


Brooks, Executive Secretary for the 
Education Association Committee, which 
the report, shows by Bureau of Labor 
wholesale prices in 1911 were 44.1 per 
1907; the retail prices had in- 
creased 50.2 per cent in the same period; while in 
June, 1912, retail food prices were 61.7 per cent 
higher than in 1896. With these figures as a basis 
he analyzes teachers’ salaries in five cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and demonstrates 
the plight of the teachers in the problem of in- 
creased cost of living.—Northwest Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Dr. Robert C. 
National 
prepared 
figures that 
cent higher than in 


* * * 


The work of road-building in Virginia has ad- 
vanced at a marvelous rate in the last seven years, 
and it is estimated that in that time the State and 
the counties, acting in co-operation, have built on 
their.own account 2,000 miles of highways, while 
the counties have built on their own account, 2,500 
miles, giving the State at this time, including pre- 
vious construction, more than 5,000 miles of im- 
proved highways.. That is a fine exhibit for the 
is one of the most significant 


Old Dominion, and 
marks of her progress.—Newport News Times-Her- 
ald, 


The child should spell both orally and in writing. 
As oral spelling add interest to the work it should 
not be neglected. Written spelling should be em- 
phasized, however, for it helps the child to visualize 
words, and visualization is the greatest aid to cor- 
rect spelling. Furthermore, the principal use for 
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spelling in after life will come in connection with 
written work. 

Good work in spelling will not be confined merely 
to learning the letters in a word and their order. 
It will embrace all the following points: 

(1) The letters in the word. 

(2) The order of the letters. 

(3) The syllabication of the word. 

(4) The pronunciation of the word. 

(5) The accent of the word. 

(6) The meaning of the word. 

Of these, the last is the most important. The 
good teacher of spelling extends the vocabulary of 
the pupils —Texas School Journal. 


* * * & 


Time can be shortened by— 

More careful pruning of the elementary program 
of study. 

Making distinction between first-rate facts and 
principles and tenth-rate. 

Casting out worthless rubbish. 

Not trying to teach everything that is good. 

Sticking to the elements of the subject. 


Pruning and vitalizing subject matter. 

Confining period of elementary education to mas- 
tering the tools of education. 

Not overemphasizing military and political details 
in history. 

Putting less time on formal reviews. 

Not teaching content studies with the method 
suitable to the formal subjects. 

Fitting the course of study to the individual. 

Following social and concrete interests. 

Using industrial or manual training to vitalize 
academic instruction, 

Teaching children relations of what they are doing 
to ends that they desire to reach. 

Separating the brighter pupils destined to a pro- 
fession and securing concentration and continuous 
progress. 

Introducing secondary school work in the higher 
grades. 

Beginning the study of foreign languages, ele 
mentary algebra, constructive geometry, and ele 
mentary science, thus saving one or two years of 
the high school.—Report of National Council of Edu- 
cation. 


THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


Address Delivered by Superintendent R. C. Stearnes at the Lynchburg Conference, November 26-28, 1913 


It is a pleasant duty to report on the prog- 
ress made during a year by one’s friends and 
co-laborers if one believes there has been real 
progress and finds one’s self able to present 
facts and figures to prove it. I must confess, 
however, that statistics compiled during the 
past ten days in the Department of Public 
Instruction offer an agreeabie surprise even to 
an optimist. 

I had no thought of being able to use the 
superlative degree in any event, but when I 
am permitted to select ten cr more important 
particulars and say that never before in all 
the history of this State were these things 
done so well or to such an extent, I must 
bring to this audience, to whom the credit so 
largely belongs, a deep and abiding joy. 


1912-1913 comPparRED witTH 1908-1909 


The year 1908-1909 was a milestone in our 
career. The high school fund was doubled, 
agricultural and normal training departments 
were established in high schools, and the com- 
mon school fund received an increase of $55,- 
000. A law was enacted providing for better 
local supervision and adequate salaries to di- 
vision superintendents. That year showed the 


largest increase in total average daily attend- 
ance and in average daily attendance of white 
children since the inauguration of the public 
school system. The same year and the suc- 
ceeding year showed the largest increases in 
high school enrollment and number of visits 
to schools by division superintendents. These 
officers were just beginning to show the people 
what they could do when they had a fair 
chance. 

Our largest increases in enrollment and 
average daily attendance among colored chil- 
dren were in 1881 and 1884, both being stimu- 
lated by the founding of the Virginia Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute at Petersburg 
and other favorable conditions. 

Of course, I omit from all comparisons the 
vear 1879, that year of gloom when half of 
the public schools were closed and a political 
revolution occurred, caused partially at least 
if not largely through the legislature’s failure 
to protect public school interests and to pro- 
vide for the simple program then deemed ade- 
quate to the public needs. 

T have given 1908-1909 four blue ribbons for 
largest increases and 1881 or 1884 two. In all 
of these cases second prizes would be award- 
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ed to 1912-1913. 
grounds to award _ first 
That the 
rollment of white 


I now proceed on other 
prizes to 1912-1915. 
largest increases in en- 


session saw 


children, in number of 
schoclrooms opened to the children, in num- 
ber of days all of the schools were in session, 
and best of all, in the amount of money paid 
teachers. 

In 1912-1913 we 


larger proportion of teachers having normal 


enjoved the services of a 


school and college training than ever before, 
and this fall. for the first time. we witness the 
day when it can be saicl that if every regu- 


larly certificated teacher in Virginia had been 


placed in a Virginia school, there would have 


Leen noe emergency certificates Issuecl to white 


teachers. 


RECORD AMONG COLORED SCHOOLS 
Better supervision of colored schools has 
changed a decrease of 4.256 in enrollment for 


the session 1911-1912 to an increase of 3.208 
in 1912-1913. I 


must postpone a discussion of this important 


regret exceedingly that I 
work, so ably directed by Supervisor Jackson 
Davis. to a 

I am quite sure that the State Teachers’ As- 


future time. 


Education <Associ- 
ation will show the best records vet attained 


sociation and Co operative 


by them in their important spheres. and each 
meeting of this Conference shows the wonder- 
ful growth of the 
school trustees. IT shall not anticipate the re- 


purpose and zeal among 


ports to be rendered by these organizations. 
nor speak further at this point of the work 


of the division superintendents. 


What has Virginia been doing since my 
honored predecessor rendered his report at the 
Thanksgiving season of 1912? 

TIT have asked myself if there is a_ sure 


method of applving simple tests largely of a 
quantitative character so as to answer this 
question and determine the efficiency of a 
State svstem of schools. Can we also measure 
the relative efficiency of county or citv systems 


under the control of the State? 


SAGE FOUNDATION REPORT EXAMINED 


The Sage Foundation suggests ten tests, five 
of which may be approved without question: 
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namely, enrollment, school days per child, at- 
tendance at large, attendance in high schools, 
and length of school year; and five which seem 
to me less reliable; namely, salaries, cost of 
school plant, expenses per child, expenditure 
and wealth, and daily cost. 

Te compare cost or salaries paid teachers in 
New York City and in a county in this State 
without The 


cost of school plants varies according to loca- 


towns or railroads is absurd. 
tien. climate, and purity of public service. 
There are buildings in this country that cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, yet they are 
neither as sanitary nor as well ventilated and 
lighted as some of cur thousand dollar build- 
One of the earliest discussions I 
gaged in regarding the Sage report took place 
Northern 
city, concerning which the city superintendent 
is reported to have said: 


Ings. 


en- 
in front of a school building in a 
“There is a million 
dollars of graft in this building.” 

Besides. to stress relative expenditure and 
wealth is to despair under all of the condi- 
tions which surround us. effective 
appeal is to those poor in this world’s goods, 
but rich in faith. People of that tvpe are the 
ones who build and beautify schoolhouses all 
over Virginia. 


Our most 


SAGE 
The 


demned because they take too much account of 


FOUNDATION REPORT CONDEMNED 


Sage Foundation tests must be con- 
the pecuniary side of school administration. 
They fail utterly because they take no account 
of growth as a test of efficiency. 

Using the figures of 1910 the Foundation 
issued a pamphlet in 1913 placing Virginia 
forty-first in the list of States. 

For proof, the pamphlet asserted that only 
61.8 per cent of Virginia’s school population 
was enrolled in the public schools. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our enrollment that year was 65 
per cent or 402.109 out of a school popula- 
tion of 616,168. 

We show in 1913 an enrollment of 427.801 
out of a school population of 616.168. This 
is 69 per cent and when we take the whites 
alone we have an enrollment of 306.415 out 
of 598.408. or 76 per cent. 

When one takes the enrollment in the State 
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of Washington, given highest rank in the 
Sage report, and compares the enrollment in 
that State as given by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau in 1910 with our figures for 1913, 
computed on the United States census basis, 
he finds Virginia 69.6 per cent and Washing- 
ton 69.3 per cent in native white enrollment. 
If Virginia can do this on a per capita ex- 
penditure of seven dollars, as compared with 
thirty-two dollars in Washington State, where 
lies efficiency ? 

Aye, more, where are the figures that should 
tell of the sacrifices of poorly paid teachers 
and much criticised school boards to accom- 
plish these results? I doubt whether our rela- 
tive increases of 17,970 in enrollment and 
17.066 in average daily attendance during the 
past session have been surpassed in any State. 


VIRGINIA’S MINIMUM SCHOOL AGE TOO HIGH 

If one asks why this apparent variance be- 
tween the figures given by our State Depart- 
ment and the United States Census Bureau, I 
reply that we have the school age 7 to 19, 
while the Census Bureau adopts the school 
age 6 to 20, and I add that keeping children 
six years of age out of school costs us from 
twenty to thirty-five thousand in school en- 
rollment every year. 

The Sage Foundation gives us thirty-third 
place in high school efficiency because after 
only four years of Statewide effort we had 44 
pupils in high schools for each thousand in 
elementary schools, when New Hampshire, 
which was given first rank, had 118. New 
Hampshire began her high school develop- 
ment as a special feature of educational ac- 
tivity in 1781 when Dr. Phillips endowed the 
famous academy at Exeter. 

New Hampshire may be said to be the home 
of the traditional high school, and certainly 
no progressive in this good day would sug- 
gest the traditional or classical high school 
for negro children. Eliminating the enroll- 


ment in negro schools, I find that Virginia had 
in 1910. sixty-four pupils in public and pri- 
vate high schools for each 1,000 of elementary 
enrollment. and eighty in 1913. This would 
put us between Tllinois (22d) and New Jer- 
sey (23d) in 1910, and between Ohio (16th) 


and Kansas (17) in 1913, if we adopt the 
1910 basis for the year last named. Our pub- 
lic high schools enrolled 20,244 in 1913, an in- 
crease of 2,358. 

I wish to say in this connection that the 
higher work we are planning for negroes will 
be industrial rather than classical. Already a 
number of colored high schools have been es- 
tablished whose graduates will be given teach- 
ers’ certificates to supply a great necessity. 

The Sage report is a valuable medium of 
comparison among States if one uses the 
United States Census Bureau reports to check 
and interpret its figures, but as a document 
offering official facts or to be used to stimu- 
late progress, it is like the almanac of three 
years ago. 

I have dwelt at length on the Sage report 
because it has been so widely quoted by our 
speakers and newspapers and because I am 
deeply impressed with the fact that our svs- 
tem needs just now from platform and _ press 
thoughts that hearten and words that cheer. 
It is in education that we must seek the real 
“Eldorado.” The advice given by Poe in his 
remarkable poem of that name. where he says: 
“Ride. boldly ride.” is in every sense apro- 
pes. We are on the right track and hope to 
prove that fact by what is shown in the fig- 
ures of this report. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE EFFICIENCY OF A SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


To measure the efficiency of our system 
county by county, the Department of Public 
Instruction has used six tests to which others 
will be added. A table las been prepared giv- 
ing for each county in line one the enrollment 
for eight vears (1906 to 1913), in line two 
the average daily attendance. in line three the 
number of schoolhouses, in line four the total 
number of schoolreoms, in line five the high 
school enrollment, and in line six the number 
of visits by division superintendents. Later 
we must add lines showing the effect of teach- 
ers’ associations and school leagues. City tests 
must also be arranged, but sufficient unto this 
day of rural development are the county tests. 

The progressive rural scheol policies in Vir- 
ginia during the past eight vears have been 
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consolidation of schools, development of high 
schools, better supervision, a State system of 
certificating teachers, more schools to train 
teachers, vocational studies, demonstration 
work, school fairs, proper school buildings, 
medical inspection, sanitary surroundings, an 
organized teaching force, and co-operation 
with parents, to which must now be added 
State aid for remote or destitute localities. 

It has really been a revelation to me to find 
that the mute appeal of the figures, tabulated 
as stated above, vindicates each policy that I 
have named. 

In the eight or ten counties in which there 
has been a real loss in enrollment and average 
daily attendance, no effort has been made to 
consolidate schools, the development of high 
schools has lagged, supervision has been spas- 
modic or has been resisted by all of the in- 
ertia of successful reaction and all of the per- 
sistence of the successful reactionary. 

In a typical county the enrollment and av- 
erage attendance in 1913 were 103 and 51, re- 
spectively, less than in 1906. During this pe- 
riod the number of schoolhouses was enlarged 
by three, but the total number of schoolrooms 
was only two greater than in 1906. One can 
readily see that there was no consolidation in 
this county and no high school growth. I may 
add that supervision was so indulgent as to 
force the Department of Public Instruction to 
throw out two examinations entirely on ac- 
count of wholesale cheating. 

In another case a contract of gain and loss 
is shown in two counties under the same su- 
perintendent. In one county the superinten- 
dent’s policies were accepted and increases of 
25 and 42 respectively, in enroll- 
ment and average attendance are shown: in 
the other these policies were not accepted and 
the figures indicate conditions which are abso- 
lutely static. 

Let us glance at the other side of the pic- 
ture. For the purpose of comparison and to 
stimulate a healthy rivalry among the coun- 
ties, I give four tables showing the counties 
which have made the greatest gains in enroll- 
ment and average attendance in white schools 
during these eight years and the counties 
which now have the highest percentages of 


per cent 
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enrollment and average daily attendance. We 
shall see what the record of the counties mak- 
ing the greatest increases in enrollment and 
average daily attendance are along many lines 
and whether living on the rich and balanced 
ration proposed by the best educational 
thought of the State has caused them to grow 
and flourish. I regret that time does not per- 
mit me to discuss the records of the counties 
given in the other tables. 

Nine of the counties in Tables 1 and 2 show 
the total number of schoolhouses actually 
diminished by an average of 16 per cent, 
while at the same time they show an increase 
of 28 per cent in the number of rooms. All 
of the counties show an increase in the num- 
ber of rooms, one as much as 85 per cent. The 
average increase in high school enrollment in 
the twelve counties mentioned was 173 per 
cent. The average number of visits by divi- 
sion superintendents was 293, the best record 


being 578. 
“BANNER COUNTIES” 


The ten counties in Table 1 in the order of 
their increase in enrollment are: Alexandria, 
Orange, Westmoreland, Southampton, Sussex, 
Middlesex, Greensville, Louisa, Northumber- 
land and Charlotte. 

The ten counties in Table 2 in the order of 
their increase in average daily attendance are: 
Alexandria, Middlesex, Westmoreland, Louisa, 
Sussex, Orange, Surry, Prince George, Nor- 
thumberland and Southampton. 

The ten counties in Table 3 in the order of 
their percentage of enrollment to school pop- 
ulation are: Wise, Charlotte, Dickenson, 
Brunswick, Prince George, Southampton, Lee, 
Rockingham, Appomattox and Scott. 

The ten counties in Table 4 in the order 
of the percentage of attendance to school pop- 
ulation are: Elizabeth City, Nottoway, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Scott, Shenandoah, 
George, Rockingham, Sussex and 


Prince 
Surry. 

If I have satisfied my hearers that we have 
made no serious mistakes in our recent poli- 
cies to promote the welfare of the children of 
Virginia, I proceed now to look forward a 


little. 





nena. 
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THE NEED OF BETTER ENROLLMENT AND AT- 
TENDANCE 


The percentage of school population en- 
rolled in the United States is 72.54 on the 
basis of ages 5 to 18. Our percentage of en- 
rollment is 76 among white children and 67 
for all on the basis of ages 7 to 19. This 
would make the State rank twenty-third on 
the basis of white enrollment, or thirty-fifth 
on the basis of total enrollment. Colorado 
shows the highest enrollment percentage, 
namely, 88.36. The North Atlantic States as 
a body show only 67.91 per cent. 

Our ratio of average daily attendance to en- 
rollment is 67 per cent for whites and 66 per 
cent for both races. This would make us rank 
thirty-third or thirty-fifth among the States, 
the average for the country at large being 
71.4. 

My hearers will observe that here again is 
a new basis of comparison. The United States 
Bureau of Education adopts ages 5 to 18, the 
United States Census Bureau ages 6 to 20, the 
State of Virginia ages 7 to 19. This unfor- 
tunate condition of affairs causes Virginia to 
suffer more by comparison than any State in 
the Union. We do not get credit for enroll- 
ment near our maximum age and lose one or 
two years below our minimum age by not ad- 
mitting children until they are seven. One 
of the greatest benefits the next General As- 
sembly cculd bestow would be to reduce the 
minimum school age from seven to six. 

The conditions which I have described cause 
us to lose about four per cent in the tables 
prepared in Washington or New York, and if 
that were added to our rating, it would ad- 
vance us three or four points in relative stand- 
ing among the States. 

One of the best tests of a school system is 
the number of children enrolled, and one of 
the best tests of a supervisory and teaching 
force is it¢ ability to keep those children in 
school. No system can ever be approved un- 
til it attracts or secures the attendance of chil- 
dren. Illiteracy and the thousand ills which 
accompany it will be our heritage until we 
can get our children in school. As long as we 
fall below 75 per cent of the enrollment. 


which means not less than 56 per cent of 
school population, in average daily attendance, 
it is ours either to blush or bemoan our fate. 
If we can attain these percentages without 
compulsory education, we shall do well, in- 
deed. And when we reach that goal the peo- 
ple will see that the next step is taken and 
will gladly give us the advantages of compul- 
sory attendance, I am sure. 

I hold to the opinion that what I might 
call 75 per cent enrollment and 75 per cent 
attendance will reduce illiteracy to one or two 
per cent. 

If Virginia had compulsory education to- 
day and it were effective, our teaching force 
would have to be increased at least thirty per 
cent and a myriad of classes would meet in 
the open air since the schoolhouses could not 
contain the children in any county or city of 
the State. If anything were required to 
quicken the conscience of the people to the 
paramount need of adequate school revenues, 
it is provided in this picture of poor housing, 
crowded rooms, and a white illiteracy which 
in one county comes within a fraction of 
reaching the highest rate of white illiteracy 
in that part of North America known as “The 
Land of the Free and Home of the Brave.” 

Of course, we may reduce our present reve- 
nue and go back to the old condition of free 
schools for poor people, teaching only the 
spelling book, a little reading and ciphering 
to the Rule of Three. Schools of that type 
cost very little money and most of the money 
spent on them was actually wasted. 


NO BACKWARD STEP 


Let no man deceive himself. Virginia is not 
going to take a backward step. The man who 
would pay no school tax at all, if he could 
avoid it, may say we are mapping out a pro- 
gram that is too ambitious; that we are estab- 
lishing too many high schools; that school 
teachers and division superintendents are get- 
ting too much money: the fact remains that in 
every community of the State where vigorous 
young men and women see large families 
growing up around them and are made to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of rural life, they are 
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going to have three things; improved meth- 
ods of cultivating land. good roads, and good 
schools; and they will not be willing to send 
their children far away from home until af- 
Do not lose sight of 
is trying to 


ter the high school age. 
Virginia 
provide with seven dollars what the State of 


the real compa rison 


Washington pays thirty-two dollars to get. 


BETTER SUPERVISION 


Many school systems do not ask any man 
or woman to supervise more than twenty-five 
teachers. One superintendent in Virginia has 
Others 


Supervising teachers 


290 teachers under his sole charge. 
have almost as many. 
and assistant division superintendents are de- 
manded in Virginia, not alone for the purpose 
of introducing vocational studies, but to see 
that reading, writing, spelling, and ciphering 
are propertly taught. No good school system 
will neglect to develop and train the teachers 
it emplovs. Inexperienced teachers and the 
frequent changes in our teaching force render 
this kind of work absolutely necessary, to say 
nothing of the power of combined effort and 
the high necessity that teachers more than any 
other professicnal folk shall confer together 
frequently. 

The standing of our division superinten- 
dents on the seore of professional training has 
been wonderfully advanced in recent years. 
Good men and true have filled this office from 
the very beginning of the system. but the need 
for the man of professional training is now 
accepted as imperative. 

Despite the difficulties encountered the State 
soard of Education has steadily pursued the 
policy of securing school men for division su- 
perintendents until more than fiftv per cent 
of the force may 
large percentage of the others are successful 


be classed as experts. A 


because of their zeal, common sense, devotion, 
and natural insight into matters educational. 
T believe the time has come when every appli- 
eant for the position of division superinten- 
dent should be required to show a training at 
least equal to that of graduation from a first 
erade high school. but we must introduce this 


reform as we inaugurate every higher test for 


teachers by taking acceptable service in the 
past in lieu of the new requirement. 


TEACHERS 

I rejoice in the unusually large increase in 
the amount paid teachers. I would be hap- 
pier, however, if this meant an increase of 
salary for every teacher in the State. But 
when all is said and done it is my duty to 
declare that the teaching force of Virginia 
does not make its influence felt as it should do 
and fails in a signal manner to get that en- 
couragement and recognition which are neces- 
sary to develop a proper esprit de corps. 
Teachers’ associations may easily be made the 
greatest power for good among all of our or- 
ganized agencies. and I recommend that the 
Secretary of the State Teachers’ Association 
be made a salaried officer with the same pay 
and allowance for mileage received by a State 
inspector. This salary should be paid in part 
by the State Teachers’ Association and in part 
by or through the Department of Public In- 
struction. Under the constant administration 
of this officer there would be such a develop- 
ment of co-operative work among teachers as 
the State has never known. 

The policy I have just outlined for the 
State Teachers’ Association obtains in the Co- 
operative Education Association, and I offer 
its success there as the principal reason for 
making the suggestion to the teachers. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

May I be permitted to add that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has not been idle 
during the past vear? A biennial and an an- 
nual report. beth rich in Virginia’s educational 
statistics, the first complete report: on high 
schools, a beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
play and athletics. an attractive school fair 
booklet, and a useful circular on school sani- 
tation are concrete evidences of its activities. 

The system of certificating teachers has been 
perfected and established on a permanent ba- 
sis. while representatives of the Department 
have traveled far and wide on trips of inspec- 
tion. They likewise have found time to ap- 
pear at many of the teachers’ institutes where 
their cheering words of counsel and encourage- 
ment have proved most helpful. 
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A shadow fell across our path last June 
when Robert Lee Blanton, the versatile edi- 
tor of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
yielded up his spirit after a long and painful 
illness. His loss has been keenly felt on all 
sides, nor are those who mourn his passing 
contined to the many readers of the publica- 
tion he so ably edited. 

Virginia has been fortunate, however, in 
finding as his successor Mr. Joseph W. Ever- 
ett. the former superintendent of Albemarle 
county, whose editorial skill already has man- 
ifested itself in the columns of the Journal, 
and I ask for the Journal support at the 
hands of every teacher in the Commonwealth. 


NEED OF GREATER FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


I have tried to show that we have an or- 
ganization and teaching force in this State 
which have accomplished great results and are 
capable of doing still greater things. I have 
shown that the results already accomplished 
have been achieved at such low cost that even 
the credulity of men connected with efficient 
school systems in our sister States is taxed to 
the utmost to believe our story. If our en- 
rollment should equal 75 per cent of the 
school population and our average attendance 
7> per cent of the enrollment, the public 
school system might minister to the needs of 
all of the people with an average degree of ef- 
ficiency, but the solemn fact confronts us that 
on that basis not less than 40,000 children 
failed to enter the schoolrooms last year who 
should have been there, and 40,000 of those 
who did enter derived no benefits because of 
indifferent attendance. Can any thoughtful 
mind doubt that these two facts are due to the 
inadequacy of our school plant and to the low 
grade of teaching found in many of our 
schools, both due in largest measure to finan- 
cial straits? Need I say to this audience that 
what the public school system needs more than 
anything else is a greater revenue ? 

Superintendent Ruffner laid down the prop- 
osition that the public school burdens should 
he borne equally by State and local taxation. 
That principle is found in the Constitution of 
the State. In 1906 the State on the one side, 





and the counties and cities on the other were 
bearing the burden equally. Since that time 
our State revenues have been increased only 
about $700,000 (60 per cent), while the local 
revenues have been increased $2,600,000 (133 
per cent). If the coming Legislature finds a 
good surplus in hand and a distinctly larger 
revenue in prospect and fails to increase the 
public school revenues from $300,000 to $500,- 
000 annually, the mistake committed will be 
one against the innocent children of the 
Mother of States. 

For too many sessions have the demands of 
the primary school been postponed until the 
last moment to receive whatever is left, and 
the first duty of the Legislature of 1914 must 
be to consider the urgent needs of the common 
schools of the State. Better supervision, bet- 
ter pay for teachers, the elimination of third 
grade certificates, and a course of study more 
nearly adapted to the needs of practical life 
are the immediate and urgent demands. A 
little more confidence, a little more forbear- 
ance, a little more co-operation, a little more 
money will make the record of 1912-1913 the 
first of a series of steps that shall lead us to 
complete victory. 


CITIES AND COLORED SCHOOLS 

I realize that I am_ ot reporting on city 
schools or the interesting developments in ne- 
gro education. My time is limited and I feel 
that the country school must be given right 
of way in this report. Colored schools are 
making great progress through the assistance 
derived from the Jeanes’ Fund and large pri- 
vate contributions by the colored people them- 
selves. My purpose in eliminating statistics of 
colored schools is to bring the white voters of 
the State face to face with the condition of 
their own children. They can not lay to their 
souls the soothing unction that the picture is 
darkened by the presence of negro school sta- 
tistics. Wherever the record seems black they 
must remember nevertheless that it is entirely 
white. 

Whenever the white citizens of our State 
are fully aroused to the advantages to be de- 
rived from a thoroughly efficient system of 
schools and a sanitary crusade which reaches 
every home, the condition of the colored 
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schools will be as far above what they are 
now as freedom has seemed to them better 


than slavery. 
CONCLUSION 


In dwelling upon what I have called our 
progressive educational pelicies we may not 
fact that there is after all 
something very mechanical in a mere policy. 
Lord Bacon sentiments: 
“Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, 


lose sight of the 


once uttered these 


goodly races of horse, chariots of war, ele- 
phants, ordnance and the like; all this is but 
a sheep in a lion’s skin except the breed and 


disposition of the people be stout and war- 


like.” 
A mere code of educational principles will 


not win. There must be the devotion and zeal 


of warm human hearts behind these things. 


Our Virginia school system in its last analy- 
1 
[ 


sis will be what the fidelity of school offi- 


clals, the personality of teachers, the pride of 


Percentages Showing Growth in 


Increase in 
Attendance 


rease in 


roilment 


Alexandria 1.30 1.60 
Charlotte 355 54 
Greensville 412 59 
Louisa 111 84 
Middlesex ae ‘ 1123 95 
Northumberland ..... 9 .65 
Orange mh 269 
Prince George ......... 30 66 
SOUTRAMDTON scccse ctvseor 3 .61 
Surry oe 6S 
Sussex ian 42 14 
Westmoreland 4 .92 


Concrete Evidences of Growth 


White 


Number Schools Opened 8,937 
Woamber Days If BOSBION ......00cseecees 1,219,212 
Number Enrolled rE ee een ee 306,415 
Average Daily Attendance .............. 205,771 
Wumiber Fileh SenOols. ...... 203 cccveccsce 


Number Pupils Enrolled in 


Number Teachers who are Graduates.... 
Womber Bulldginigs .... is ciccccccswuce 
Number Rooms in all 
NWemmber WARONG FUT oi ck ccd cewericwsse ce 
Number Davs Employed by Superintend- 
ents visiting schools A eee 
Number Days in other school duties.... 
Wassper Visits t6 Benegle.. ... ssc cececess 
Number Schools not visited.............. 
Number Schools visited only once........ 
Number Hours Spent in School.......... 
Paid Teachers 
eS ee 


“__"" means decrease. 
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parents, and the united support of patrons 
make out of the material in hand. 

Nay more, any educational policy may be 
carried too far in individual cases. For ex- 
ample, some districts have pushed consolida- 
tion too rapidly. Indeed I attribute the large 
increases in enrollment and average attend- 
ance to the fact that the one-room school was 
looked after so well during the past session. 

Our burden is to carry the whole load. Con- 
solidation is a great thing but must never be 
carried so far as to deprive the small com- 
munity of its rights. Sound judgment, tact 
and due consideration for the needy are the 
marks of sound leadership here as elsewhere 
in education. From each, according to his 
means,—to each, according to his needs, is the 
underlying principle of public instruction. 

TABLES OF STATISTICS 

I eall attention to the following figures 
which show in tabulated form facts already 
given. 

10 Leading Counties, 1906-1913 


: y Increase in Visits by 
in Increase in t : 


Increase 


: Ss 3 High Scheol Division 
iouses hooms 
Enrollment Supt. 
3314 85 By f° 578 
—.19 .05 —.05 101 
ei 020 S86 239 
.O1 .14 .61 252 
20 aa 2.52 399 
—.17 .o4 2.50 153 
29 55 1.00 130 
01 .46 50 521 
26 06 1.00 oS? 
.O1 ay .50 wail) 
ae .00 3.04 5?1 
aw OE ae 1.00 117 
During 1912-1953 
Colored Total Yr. 1911-12 Gain 
2.495 11,432 10,730 702 
302,284 1,521,496 1,450,235 71,261 
121,386 $27,801 409,825 17,976 
76,130 281,901 264,835 17,066 
$9] 168 23 
20,244 17,886 2,358 
3.720 3,544 176 
6,690 6,743 —52 
11,776 11,454 342 
234 218 16 
7,090 7,228 162 
16,242 15,056 186 
35,686 32,981 2,705 
1,201 1,187 14 
3,841 3,577 264 
25,747 22,877 2,870 


278,204 66 
5,600 28 
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y, 


$3,191,243 09 


9,447 75 
3 1,142,892 11 


$34¢ 
$1,137,291 83 
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The SANITARY PROBLEMS @f the ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Prepared for the Journal by the Publicity Bureau of the State Board of Health of Virginia 


I.—VEN TILATION 


The recent medical and sanitary inspection 
of the schools of Orange county demonstrated 
conclusively what has long been a general be- 
lief—that the efficiency of the school system 
is much impaired by the insanitary condition 
of the schools. Bad schools make bad schol- 
ars; poor students are made worse by insani- 
tary buildings. 

In addition to the dismal scourge of hook- 
worm disease, which of itself renders twenty 
per cent of our rural school population unfit 
for vigorous mental exertion, a number of other 
ailments and defects among school children 
annually cause a vast waste of mental and 
nervous energy on the part of the teachers, 
the absolute loss of much money spent on 
schools and the retardation of many normal 
pupils. Defective vision, bad teeth, faulty 
hearing, bronchial and pulmonary complaints 
all operate to defeat the State’s programme 
of popular education. 

It is not always easy to say how many chil- 
dren are injured by the insanitary condition 
of our schools; many are doubtless the victims 
of hookworm disease and other complaints be- 
fore they come to school. Many others con- 
tract disease while in attendance. While im- 
proving the schools, therefore, we must work 
to improve the scholars. This means that the 
problems of school sanitation will never be 
solved to satisfaction until the kindred prob- 
lems of domestic sanitation have been settled. 

But at this, the community which does not 
provide schools as sanitary as its means will 
permit sins against childhood, wastes money 
and is party to a conspiracy against the ef- 
fectiveness of every effort to give Virginia bet- 
ter citizens. No smug compliance with partial 
efforts can excuse neglect; no criticism of the 
homes from which children come can justify 
equally bad conditions in the schools. We must 
do all we can, and must not demand that 
children come to school—to be sent back with 
their eyesight ruined by bad light, their lungs 





weakened by foul air, their constitutions un- 
dermined by hookworm disease. 

In recent years there have been earnest ef- 
forts in behalf of better school sanitation, but 
these, unfortunately, have generally been con- 
fined to the consolidated and high schools. At 
most of these some system of ventilation has 
been devised, cleaning is more or less system- 
atic, sanitary privies are generally provided. 
But the one-room school, where sanitation is 
most needed, has been utterly neglected. 

In such a school we have conditions which 
render effective teaching and study all but 
impossible. The average old one-room school 
is a square box, with the door at one end and 
with the windows directly opposite on two 
sides. Within is a stove, sometimes service- 
able, sometimes smoking, but seldom used to 
ventilate the room. The walls are dark, the 
benches are old and uniform in size, an old 
bucket with a tin dipper supplies the water for 
the pupils. Without, there is not the slight- 
est sanitary convenience. The result is that 
the health of every child who attends such a 
school is daily menaced: to describe the school 
is merely to list danger-centres. 

The ventilation of the school of this type is 
always a problem. If the are 
opened, the place becomes draughty and the 
children are exposed to colds; if the window 
remains closed, the air gets foul, the heat may 
be unbearable and the children grow listless 
and drowsy. A stranger entering the room 
from the fresh air will be almost suffocated; 
those who remain in the room have headaches. 
Daily toil in such a place weakens the lungs, 
lowers the bodily resistance and makes teacher 
and pupils ready victims to any communicable 
disease that appears. 

The jacketed stove is the best solution of the 
ventilation-problem in the one-room school. 
Such a stove is not very expensive and if 
properly fed will give an abundant supply of 
fresh air while keeping the room warm 
enough for comfort. At ar even smaller ex- 
penditure, any ordinary stove may be jack- 


windows 
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eted and supplied with an outlet for the foul 
air. The methods by which this may be done 
will be given in detail in a new bulletin on 
School Sanitation to be issued in December 
by the State Board of Health. Copies of this 
bulletin will be sent free of cost upon appli- 
cation. 

But it often happens that even the few dol- 
lars necessary to jacket the stove and provide 
the flues, are not forthcoming. In such a case 
there are several expedients to which the 
teacher may resort. The first of these is to 
see that the school is filled with fresh air when 
the exercises for the day begin. To this end, 
be a regular routine before the 
school is opened. Whoever comes to make the 
fire should be instructed to open the windows 
and door and to let the air circulate freely 
through the room for several minutes. Where 
possible, the windows and door should be kept 
open until the pupils arrive. If the stove is 
drawing well, it will heat the room in a very 
short while after the windows are closed. 

A second expedient is to have regular times 
during the day’s programme for the ventila- 
tion of the room, these to be regulated by the 
condition of the air and the number of pu- 
One of the best ways of doing this is to 


there should 


pils. 


suspend exercises for a few minutes between 


each lesson and to have the windows raised. 
While the windows are up, the pupils should 
stand and go through some simple physical 
exercise, such as extending their arms and 
then deseribing a half circle to fold them 
briskly over the chest. If this be done there 
will be very little danger of the children 


catching cold while the windows are open. At 


» 


recess-time, unless the weather is extremelv in- 


clement. the children should put on their 
wraps and play briskly in the open air. Dur- 
ing this time the room may be aired. 

These expedients, however, are rather 


troublesome and take up time which teachers 
The third device is simpler and 
more acceptable. This is to supply the win- 
dows with simple ventilators of home con- 
struction, so designed that fresh air can be 
admitted over the heads of the children. To 
do this only a few feet of broad plank are 


begrudge. 


necessary. 
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broad should be sawed into squares. Then 
each square should be sawed from the oppo- 
site corners, giving from each square two 
pieces of board in the form of right-angle tri- 
angles. Two of these sawed triangles will be 
necessary for each window. On either side of 
the inner sash ot the window, one of these 
should be nailed with the right angle at the 
top and along the sill of the window. The 
sharp angle will then be at the bottom of the 
window and the hypothenuse will project 
within the room. For each window a plank 
eight inches wide should be sawed to the pre- 
cise width of the window and should be nailed 
to the two triangles. When this is done, the 
window may be raised about four inches from 
the bottom and air may be admitted. It will 
come in above the plank and will be carried 
over the heads of the children. To protect 
from all draughts, a window-strip may be put 
in around the ventilators or the edges may be 
stuffed with cloth. A somewhat similar de- 
vice, with drawings, will be found in a bulle- 
tin issued by the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation in accordance with the suggestions of 
the Board of Health. 

This is the simplest and cheapest means of 
ventilating the one-room school—or. indeed. 
anv room. While not ideal it is the best sub- 
stitute for the jacketed stove and it has the 
virtue of economy. At the very least it will 
lessen the dangers to which children are sub- 
jected by being confined in rooms foul enough 
to make study impossible. 





A Working Plan for Physicians Expecting 
to Make Rural School Inspection 


Dr. Roy K, Flannagan, Director of Inspections, Virginia 
State Department of Health 


The instruments necessary are a head mir- 
ror, a stethescope, an ear speculum, a bundle 
of wooden tongue depressors and a Snellen’s 
ecard. In dealing with a one-room school. let 
the boys run out and play and put all of the 
girls on one side of the room, using the other 
side for those who have been inspected. Set 
a stool or a chair against the window that 


First a plank about eight inches shows the best light. and examine with the 
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help of the head mirror the throat and nose 
of the first girl in line, examine also the ears 
and the teeth, let the teacher record on a pre- 
viously ruled sheet of paper the name and 
postoftice of the pupil and all of the facts as 
they are determined. 

Examine with the stethoscope the apices of 
both lungs, loosening the collars only of the 
girls, make such examination as you may of 
the heart through the clothing, but do not 
attempt anything more thorough at the school. 
The percentage of organic chest defects is 
small anyway and what a sensitive ear can- 
not detect at the apex of the lung had better 
be ignored in a wholesale school inspection. 

Any bodily pecularity or deformity should 
be noted, eruptions of skin, enlargement of 
cervical and tonsillar glands, color of skin, 
general physique and vaccination marks. 

When every fact deemed pertinent along 
this line is recorded, hang up your Snellen’s 
card against one end of the room in a good 
light and mark off twenty feet. The letters 
which may be read on the line marked 20 at 
that distance will indicate roughly, normal 
vision; someone should stand by the pupils 
with a card or a book obscuring one eve, 
both eves remaining open. In a child with 
defective vision the ability to read the other 
lines on the card marked 30, 40, 60. ete., test- 
ing one eve at a time, will indicate with suffi- 
cient accuracy the amount of vision possessed, 
twenty feet serving as the numerator, the 
number beneath the letters the denominator, 
20-30 vision is 2-3rds of the normal, 20-40 one 
half vision. This methed will not detect all 
eve troubles by any means. but school inspec- 
tion to be practicable cannot be exhaustive. In 
inspection vf the hearing. a whisper at 20 
feet with one ear closed ought to be heard dis- 
tinctly, but the ticking of a watch at from 
1 1-2 to 2 feet is a more accurate test. When 
the girls have all been inspected the boys 
should take their turn, the girls going to the 
plavground. The school building and _sur- 
roundings should then be inspected on the 
State Board of Health inspection card. 

In order to get uniform and satisfactory 
results, the inspecting physician should have 
some special training and the approval of the 


State Board of Health. This training may be 
secured at no cost and very little loss of time 
in any city where school inspection is done. 
Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg and Washing- 
ton are such cities. 

To do this work the physician gives only 
the hours from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. with the 
rest of the day at his own disposal. Two 
schools of 25 pupils each five miles apart may 
easily be inspected in a day. The eye and 
ear tests can readily be made by the teacher 
with considerable saving of time. (During 
the recent Orange county inspection, as many 
as four small schools were inspected by two 
doctors between 9 A. M. and 4 P. M., fifteen 
miles of distance also being covered.) 

It is believed that many good country prac- 
titioners can be induced to qualify and do this 
inspection work if a moderate sum is avail- 
able to partially reimburse them for their time 
and trouble. 

As a tentative suggestion and with full re- 
cognition of the inadequacy of the amount, 
the following scale of prices is submitted: 


Amount allowed per pupil for consoli- 
dated schools of more than two rooms, 
there being less trouble and less travel 
than for one-room schools.......... $ .07 

Amount allowed per pupil for one and 
two-room schools, allowance for in- 
spection of each school to be not less 


than for a school of 25 pupils....... 10 
Amount allowed per school for report 
in duplicate of results of inspection... .50* 


Amount allowed per day for use of 
ee k,n 1.00 
Estimated cost of inspection of 40 rural 

schools and 10 consolidated schools on the 

above basis. 

25 schools of 30 pupils—750 at 10c...$ 75.00 


15 schools of 25 pupils—375 at 10e... 37.50 
10 consolidated schools of 100 pupils— 

SN NE rb ohh 4 beads a whee oes 70.00 
esi. tnd. bag. 1 PRET EEE 25.00 
20 days’ use of horse and buggy...... 20.00 


$227.50 


*A report in duplicate should be required of the 
inspecting phvsician, one to be sent to the State 
Board of Health and one to the school board. 
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SOME HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS* 


J. S. GRASTY 





Service of more importance than most of us 
realize is rendered the State in the field which 
is occupied by the high school. When we con- 
sider that it is the last word in formal educa- 
tion for the vast majority of our citizens, we 
miust that 
hearted support. 


ing as will make for its highest efficiency. This 


we should not give it half- 


see 


It should receive such back- 


calls not only for an adequate teaching staff, 
but for the moral and financial support of the 
citizenship of the particular unit which it 
serves. 

It is impe ssible for any teacher that ever 
lived to teach more than two or three subjects 
and to do full justice to himself or herself and 
to the sons and daughters of the high school 
patrons. It goes without saying that these 
teachers should not only be highly trained, 
but patient and skillful in the art of impart- 
ing knowledge. This suggests one of the great 
functions of the University and the main pur- 
pose of the State Normal institutions, name- 
Iv, as training The 
standard of efliciency of the teacher in impart- 
ing knowledge can only approximate at best 
75 to 80 per cent of the sum total possessed, 
so it follows that the training of the high 
school teacher should extend beyond the sec- 
ondary school in which he or she has been 


sche ols for teachers. 


educated. The teachers themselves realize this 


and a greater number each year are taking 
advantage of the opportunities offercd at the 
University of Virginia Summer School and 
other institutions. All of this is surely re- 
sulting in better schools; but, unfortunately, 
this fact is not appreciated by the general 
public as fully ond rapidly as it should be. 
The position of the high school in our State 
life may be seen when one considers the fact 
that of the 18.000,000 primary and grammer 
school students in the United States, only 
about 1.132.000 reach the high schools and 
185,000 the colleges and universities. Only 
about five in a hundred continue their educa- 
tion through the elementary up to and into 


*From Alumni Bulletin, University of Virginia. 


the high school. Hence high school students 
have in educational experience outstripped 95 
of the 100 of those who entered the elemen- 


tary school at the same time as themselves. 


Kach one has gone further than nineteen 
others. Of those who go to the high schools, 


only about one in ten goes on to college or 
university. Evidently only a small percentage 
of the total population has had the advan- 
tage of college education. ‘This is true also 
of the high school graduates, for only five per 
cent of the 18,000,000 elementary school stu- 
dents get to the high schools. The high school 
and college graduates, therefore, form the 
greater part of our thinking and forward- 
looking classes. Having experienced the bene- 
fits of a better education than the majority 
of people, their combined strength should be 
exerted to give the same or better opportuni- 
ties than they themselves have had to others, 
for the purpose of upbuilding a greater, 
wiser and better nation. The high school is 
the educational pulse of the people and is in 
equal contact with the elementary schools on 
the one hand, and the higher institutions of 
learning on the other. Its efficiency, there- 
fore, should be as great as we can make it. 
The character and number of men and wo- 
men who leave the colleges and universities— 
those great conservators of knowledge, seek- 
ers after truth, disseminators of learning, 
trainers of teachers and leaders; in fact, the 
“keystone” of the educational arch—must de- 
pend in large measure upon the character and 
number of students who enter. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the need of lib- 
erally supporting the universities so that they 
may perform their mighty functions efficiently 
and enduringly; so, also, too much emphasis 
cannot be put upon the high school, the chief 
feeders of the college and university enroll- 
ments, on the one hand; and, on the other, the 
ready beneficiaries of one of the great services 
of the university—the training of teachers. 
As I have already stated there are over 18,- 
000,000 children in the public schools. About 
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17,000,000 of them drop out when the law per- that only the more important trades be 


mits them to, and they go into agricultural, 
commercial and industrial life. In the indus- 
trial centres they go into the factories and 
stores, but up to the time of leaving school 
they have not received one iota of industrial 
training that is worthy the name. The size of 
the problem may perhaps be understood more 
clearly if it is stated in this way: If these 18,- 
000,000 children were stretched across the 
country in a straight line, giving one linear 
foot of space to each child, the line would 
reach from the upper end of Maine to the 
lower end of California. That portion which 
goes through the high schools would reach 
across the State of California. The rest of 
the line, from Maine to the eastern border of 
California, is drawn into commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural life at about the age of 
15 years, with no industrial training prior to 
going to work and practically no  chooling 
thereafter. 

Efficiency is the keynote of the age. Prompt- 
ed by a spirit of patriotism the problem we 
are forced to face and solve is: How can we 
obviate a condition that produces a less en- 
lightened and more or less inefficient citizen- 
ship, gives sickness and despondency the seats 
of happiness and health, and fills the body 
politic, however outwardly strong and sound 
it may appear to be, with multitudinous ills. 
We might approach the problem from many 
angles, but we can work wonders by bringing 
our schools into closer touch with the agricul- 
tural, commercial and industrial life of the 
nation. It would, of course, be impossible to 
introduce manual training that would cover all 
the different vocations of nearly 17,000,000 
future citizens: end it is with this 17,000,009 
that we are concerned here. If one should 
consult an industrial directory of any city 
having in the neighborhood of half a million 
inhabitants, by the time one reached the let- 
ter “E” nearly a hundred distinct trades 


would have been found. The idea, therefore. 
of putting equipment into the public school 
system for all the different trades would make 
so top-heavy an organization, and necessitate 
so many buildings, that the imagination is 
staggered. The advocates of this system state 





taught; but there are two phases to that plan: 

First: Who shall decide which are the more 
important trades? And how shall public 
support be obtained from all sources for these 
few trades? 

Second: Are the children to be taught a few 
trades, leaving all the others neglected, and 
leaving the predilections of the children out 
of question entirely? Or shall only a few be 
trained in the more important trades, and the 
rest be allowed to shift for themselves as here- 
tofore 7 

Sheuld this be attempted it would simply 
be a partial solution of the problem of indus- 
trial education. If, for instance, we teach in 
the public schools the plumbing, machinists’, 
woodwork and moulding trades, what would 
be the solution for the children entering other 
trades and commercial occupations? 

It is obvious that any attempt to put trade 
schools—schools that educate and at the same 
time teach trades to children who, but for 
these schools, would have to go to work— 
would result in a tremendous expenditure of 
money for technically trained teachers and for 
equipment which would not be commercially 
productive, and a vast army of children would 
not be able to attend, because not earning 
while learning. Any attempt to put in a few 
of the trades would afford a slight solution of 
the question. The big problem would still be 
before us. The problem is so comprehensive 
that there is probably only one organized in- 
stitution capable of solving it, and that is the 
public school system. It ought not to need 
argument to prove that private enterprise can- 
not furnish the solution. 

Now, every industrial centre has a group of 
school buildings with its quota of trained 
teachers. Also, it has many factories and 
commercial houses. Under the present condi- 
tion most of the children who leave the pub- 
lic schools go at once into some form of com- 
mercial life, and there is no connection what- 
ever between the school and shop. The chil- 
dren go to work not because they want to, 
but because they have to. So we find many 
children working in some capacity or other, 
and at the same time a series of public schools 
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who are fortunate 
to continue 


patronized only by those 


enough to be able 


their school 
Since the public school system 1s the 
only organized institution capable of dealing 
with all the children who are at work. and 


work. 


since the children are learning a trade and 
at the same time earning money, it seems that 
the only solution of the problem would be a 
system of co-operation between the schools 
and the factories. 

The fundemental principle of the co-opera- 
tive system is simple. It is this: The tech- 
nique or practical side of the work is taught 
only in a shop or store which is operating un- 
der actual conditions, and the 
science of the technique only by skilled teach- 
ers. The combination of theory and practice, 
therefore, is ideal. . 


commercial 


As Dr. Johnson put it: 
“The philosopher may be delighted with the 
extent of his views, the artificer with the read- 
iness of his hands; but let the one remember 
that without mechanical performance, mere 
speculation is an empty dream; and the other, 
that without theoretical reasoning, dexterity is 
little more than brute instinct.” , 
This idea is equally true for the student at 
College. The economy of the system is at 
once apparent. In an engineering school. for 
instance, twice the number of students can 
be taught at about two-thirds the expense, as 
compared with the four year theoretical svs- 
tem. The same is probably true in an indus- 
trial education, for under the co-operative plan 
the schools will not require any physical equip- 
ment: all their means can be used for brains 
and for buildings employed for teaching pur- 
poses only. There is a further economy to the 
student. He is earning while he is learning. 
whereas under the trade school system of 
learning the trade in school alone and first. 
he does not earn until he has completed his 
trade education. It need not, of course. be 
stated that no displacement of high school 
courses is contemplated, for we are considering 
chiefly the children who now 
the high school. or drop out. 
At Fitchburg. Mass.. 
tem is a part of the publie school system. The 


do not get to 


the co-operative svs- 


pupils are divided into two groups, which al- 


ternate every week. This week one half of the 
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pupils are in school and cnehalf are in the 
tactories. Next Monday morning these groups 
will change, and those who are in school this 
week will go to the shops, and those who are 
in the shops this week will go to school. Since 
the public school becomes a part of the ap- 
prenticeship system, 1t has a voice in the or- 
ganization of the apprentice course in the 
shops. It is in loco parentis to the child, as 
it were, so far as shop work is concerned. It 
is not intended, of course, that this plan 
should apply only to children in factories. It 
will apply to a child learning the tailor trade, 
the butcher trade, the baker trade, or any 
other trade. 

The course in Fitchburg i: of five years’ du- 
ration. At the end of that time the child has 
been taught the simple science underlying his 
trade; he has been taught shop mathematics: 
he has been given a certain amount of cultural 
work; he has become a fair workman. In 
brief, he is at the beginning of specialization. 
It has been found, further, that the money 
earned every alternate week, and for full time 
during the summer, is sufficient to pay for the 
simple wants of these children. It is also true 
that there is seldom an instance when a child 
is hindered by financial conditions from tak- 
ing such a course. 

There is fear on the part of those: who criti- 
cise industrial education along these lines that 
there will be a tendency to swing too far in 
the practical direction, and that the impetus 
now given to trade education may result in a 
training too material in its nature for the 
youth of the country, injuring. to a certain 
extent, that phase of education which should 
tend to the training of all civie units for civic 
service. In other words, the fact that every 
unit is a citizen of a republic that depends for 
its stability upon the character of the mass. 
must not be overlooked. Fundamentally and 
primarily, the training of young people to 
become citizens of a republic must be a vital 
part of any worthy system. 

The object of all education is to make goo 
citizens. and the first duty of a good citizen 1s 
te earn his own living. All education, whether 
industrial or otherwise. should be directed to 
ward these two very important phases of life. 
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Here again is a strong reason why the whole 
problem of industrial education should be 
solved in the public schools, where there will 
be the check of conservatism as to the charac- 
ter of the work, and where the work will be 
under the direction otf men and women who 
are servants of the people, who naturally look 
upon the problem with the widest and safest 
vision. 

While the wisdom of combining the theoret- 
ical with the practical is now generally ap- 
preciated, it was not so many years ago that 
chemistry was taught without a laboratory, 
geology without field work, and medicine with- 
out a clinic. But it came to be seen that the 
attempt to convey scientific conceptions with- 
out the appeal to observation, which alone can 
give firmness and reality, was in direct antag- 
onism to the fundamental principles of scien- 
tific education. This is but an example of 
educational evolution on the part of those in- 
stitutions conferring degrees that may be lik- 
ened to the conception of the potentially 
greater service to be-rendered by the secondary 
schools. The demand for the co-operative sys- 
tem of industrial education, however, is so 
much greater in the congested centres of popu- 
lation than in the smaller towns and _ less 
densely settled communities, that the need of 
it in the latter is not so sharply felt or so se- 
riously considered; nor is it so necessary as 
long as the child of the country, the village or 
small town remains at home, where generally 
there is work for all; but it becomes a vital 
question when, with little education, the child 
decides to seek his fortune in the city. The 
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few who are successful are widely heralded, 
but the failures are soon forgotten. If we 
heard and thought more of the cases and 
causes of failure, it would give us pause and 
we would hesitate before we should begin to 
paint the metropolitan career with the roseate 
hue of youthful hope. 

One may be an ardent believer in the sys- 
tem of co-operative industrial education with- 
out believing in crowding out the features that 
characterize our secondary schools as at pres- 
ent constituted. The cultural side of educa- 
tion is as desirable as the industrial. We 
often hear discussed the question, should the 
high school prepare the student for college or 
fit him for life? as if going to college were 
synonymous with departing life. The answer 
is that the high school should furnish a course 
of training which should enable the student to 
meet, as nearly as may be, the demands of the 
civilization in which he lives. It matters not 
whether the student is to enter college or enter 
directly into the affairs of life, nor does it 
matter into what particular field his later ac- 
tivities may lead him. His high school train- 
ing should prepare him to meet the demands 
made upon him. It is inconceivable that any 
instruction which shall be of real value in fit- 
ting the student for life can be undesirable as 
a preparation for college. An inspection of 
the entrance requirements of colleges will 
show that they are liberal in granting credit 
in this respect. There should be no question as 
to whether the high school should prepare the 
student for life or prepare him for college. It 
should do both, and in precisely the same way. 





DRAWING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


JULIA STANARD WOOLDRIDGE, Richmond City Schools 





Our aim and object in teaching drawing in 
the elementary schools is to develop the love 
of the beautiful in form and color (I say de- 
velop because I believe that power is in every 
one) and to train that power as some one says, 
“an outward expression of an inward power.” 

I believe it is our duty in the grammar 
schools to find in just what way that power 


lies and to place that talent in the right direc- 
tion. 

All drawing is a means of expression, it also 
cultivates the power of concentration. enables 
one to see clearly and express himself clearly. 

If we can forget just a little while about out- 
lines and trv and adapt ourselves to our sur- 
roundings, it would be better for all of us. 
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There are no two children alike, there are no 
two schools alike, an outline that would suit in 
one would not work in another, so let not the 
outline be the dominant thought, but let it be 
a means to an end. 

While the drawing should stand on the same 
basis as other subjects in the school, it should 
lend itself to other thoughts. Drawing should 
be an additional means of expression, for there 
are so many subjects that are so much better 
taught if we can make a line or two to illus- 
trate our thoughts, (no matter how crude they 
are), sometimes more important than the 
spoken or written language. 

In the ungraded schools, where the teacher 
has so much little while, I 


should try to correlate the drawing very close- 


to do in such a 
ly with other subjects in the school. 

Little people should begin with paper cut- 
ting, brush and ink and water colors. There 
is no better way to teach form than the paper 
cutting and brush work, not only to children, 
but older girls and boys. 

Illustrate stories with paper cutting. Cut 

Cut from the pose. Cut 
Cut out bowls and vases 


from common objects. 
out border designs. 
and design them with black water color or ink, 
using very simple straight line designs. 
Illustrate stories with brush and ink. Draw 
Draw from the pose with 


a great 


flowers in ink. 
brush and ink, so you see there are 
many things you can do, even if you are lim- 
ited to scissors, pencil and brush. 

I believe that half the time given for draw- 
ing should be given to design and illustration, 
and half the time should be given to represen- 
tation. If illustrating with paper cutting, en- 
courage them to cut large. Give them a piece 
of paper about the size you want the cutting 
to be, and if using ink and brush, give them 
some idea of how large to make their drawing, 
but tell them nothing else until the illustra- 
tion is finished, and then suggest where the 
improvements can be made. First get their 
ideas and then suggest changes. 

Don’t misunderstand me to say that I do not 
approve of drawing books, not at all. I do ap- 
prove of drawing books in the hands of the 
reference books. but not in the 
The teacher should 


teachers as 
hands of the children. 
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have all the drawing books and all the help 
they can get. 

I would plan my work for a month, corre- 
lating my drawing with nature study, lan- 
guage, history, geography, etc., draw from the 
birds and flowers that you have selected from 
your nature study. We can get so many beau- 
tiful flowers in the spring and fall and after 
the flowers are gone we have the evergreens 
and pods; then when all nature has gone to 
sleep draw from the common objects around 
the room, caps, hats, overshoes, books, buckets. 
chalk box, table, etc. The small objects can be 
placed in different positions—above the eye, 
on a level with the eye and below the eye. I 
mention these because we so often think we 
have nothing to draw from. 

Have covers made for the work and put 
some simple design on them. There is no bet- 
ter way to keep it and exhibit it. 

There should not be a line drawn between 
manual training and drawing, and I want to 
suggest just a few ways in which the drawing 
and the hand work can be brought closer to- 
gether. 

If you are to weave a rug let the class draw 
a simple design in one color and black, using 
water-colors or crayola. Try to imitate the 
weave. Let this be a very simple design at 
each end, getting your motif from the Indian 
designs. 

If they are making booklets let the drawing 
lesson be a decoration for your book cover. 
Cut out the shape of the bow] or vase you want 
to model. I think we ought to try and see how 
few materials we can use. This question of 
supplies and the waste of materials is a seri- 
ous one. I think it would be interesting to 
see what one can do without furnished mate- 
rials. Don’t get discouraged, if your results 
are not finished products. You are not work- 
ing for results, at the same time you want 
to encourage good, careful work. 

Shadow boxes are very important in object 
drawing and could be made by the children in 
the manual training class by cutting two pieces 
of cardboard 8 x 12”, or take the backs of pads, 
paste these two together with a strip of cloth 
2x12”, which makes something like a port- 


folio. Put this back of the objects whenever 
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you have a lesson, which prevents the child 
from seeing too many things, which is confus- 
ing. These are also used to prevent conflicting 
lights. You should have six boards to be used 
as model stands. These boards the children 
got for me from the dry goods stores, and they 
are placed across the desks at intervals. Have 
a set of finders made. They are very helpful 
in making good compositions. Sometimes your 
landscape work is not very good as a whole, 
but with the finders you can nearly always 
find some part of the pictures that will make 
a good composition, and the children are so 
delighted when they find that a part of their 


picture is good. 


Small flower jars filled with sand are splen- 
did to stick flowers in. In that way the flow- 
ers are kept moist and in their natural posi- 
tion. Have enough of these specimens so that 
every child can see well. I think we often ex- 
pect children to draw before they can see. Cer- 
tainly, the first thing is to see correctly, and 
if we see correctly the actual work of putting 
it on paper is a much easier matter. 

Your composition might be the history of 
the materials you are using in your drawing 
and handwork, bringing your work a little 
closer together. Let them get the subject mat- 
ter along with their work, and I think they 
will enjoy it. 





DISCIPLINE IN the FIRST and SECOND GRADES 


SADIE R. LANHAM, Wise County 


When I was told that I was to talk about 
discipline in the first and second grades, my 
first thought was that this was an impossible 
subject, because there was no discipline in 
these grades. I was thinking of the word in 
its most general meaning. But after further 
thought I decided that a schoolroom in which 
the children are orderly and industrious with- 
out any internal signs of leadership other than 
suggestions from the teacher is the result of 
the very best discipline. 

Children, especially those coming to school 
for the first time, come with their eyes and 
ears wide open for new impressions. Then 
they begin to receive these impressions, favor- 
able or unfavorable, the moment they enter 
the schoolroom—before the teacher has spoken 
one word, or even before she has appeared. I 
wonder how many of us remember our first 
day at school and our first teacher? Did you 
feel like turning around and running home as 
fast as you could, or did you feel a little in- 
terested and want to stay and find out a little 
more about this place called a school? A 
child’s behaviour for the whole year may be 
traced back to impressions received on that 


first day. If the impression received is that 


the schoolroom is a dull, unattractive place 


where one has to do nothing but work, and set 
up like an automaton and be judged by this 
person called a teacher, then the child will, in 
the majority of cases, start in with a feeling 
of hostility. He will come because he is ex- 
pected or forced to do so, or he will immedi- 
ately try to make school more interesting by 
making a good time for himself. Then comes 
trouble with the teacher. There is a clash of 
wills and disorder takes possession of the 
school until one or the other has acknowledged 
defeat. I am glad to say that this case is now 
exceptional, and is becoming rarer every day. 
We are beginning to realize the importance of 
these first impressions and prepare ourselves 
and our schoolrooms in such a way that only 
favorable impressions can be received. We in- 
sist, in the first place, upon the rooms being 
as bright and attractive as possible. We in- 
sist upon good ventilation and comfortable 
seats and desks. We have objects which at- 
tract the interest and attention of the children 
—flowers, interesting pictures on the wall and 
on the blackboards, and a sand table which is 
always suggestive of future good times. The 
schoolroom. besides being primarily a work 
room, has also become one crowded with pleas- 
ure and interest. This is an impression which 
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can be given on the first day, and which will 
remain throughout the school life, if properly 
encouraged. 

And 


must be ready, 


what about the teacher herself¢ She 


tirst of all. to show these little 


} 
she 


children that is their friend, not a person 
to be feared, but cone to whom they can come 
with all their little pleasures and troubles 

one who is always more ready to smile or speak 
a kind And 


pect confidence from the children, we must in 
They are much 


word than otherwise. if we ex- 


turn place confidence in them. 
expect it irom 
that 


more apt to be gocd if we 


them. and Jet them know we expect it. 
than if we are continually on the look-out for 
something wrong. How much pleasanter it is 
when the child is gocd because he wants to be 
that 


than if he is good be- 


because he knows vy doing so he is 
pleasing a good friend 
cause of fear of punishment. 

With such a beginning we scon find the 
school running smoothly, with perfect under- 
cood fellowship between the 


standing and 


teacher and children. This is, in my opinion, 
one of the secrets of good discipline. 

But another very impertant thing to remem- 
really one of the most important—is this 
Very few of us realize to 


ber 
matter of habits. 
what extent our lives are governed by habits. 
And a teacher must see to it that her pupils 
start out with the right ones. It is so much 
easier to make new habits than to break old 
ones, that we must be very careful in deciding 
just what habits we wish to form before be- 
ginning. The habits which concern us mostly 
are those of promptness and punctuality; care. 
neatness, and economy; silence and obedience; 
attention and industry; kindness and courtesy. 
and truthfulness. This sounds like a very long 
list. but they are all used in our daily life. 
The only way to form habits in the primary 
grades is by practice and repetition. The do- 
ing of a thing once is far better than telling 
how to do it ten times over. 

After having decided upon the habits which 
she wishes to establish, the teacher must keep 
them constantly in mind, and see that they are 
practiced every minute of the day. This is es- 
pecially important in the primary grades, for 
it is here that habits are formed which are to 
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last throughout the school life, and in fact the 
life wf the child. It is during the 
first few weeks of school that the question is 


whole 


decided as to whether the school is to be quiet, 
industrious and orderly or just the contrary. 
Kirkpatrick, in his talk on habits in his “Child 
Study,” says: “Be -ure to secure right action 
even 1f a low mctive is appealed to, but al- 
Ways appeal to the highest motive that will be 
effective.” If children are led to do as they 
should fer a sufficient lengit) of time, the habit 
will be formed and we find them taking real 
pleasure in doing the very thing which had 
before seemed disagreeable. If a child finds 
that wrong doing is followed by punishment 
and that right doing is certain to be followed 
bv praise or other rewards, we will find him 
turning toward the right doing every time. 
And one word of praise will often help much 
more than an hour’s scolding. If there are 
nine things wrong and one right try praising 
the one that is right and see if the others do 
net soon fall in order. 

Many habits are formed by imitation, and 
this brings us to that topic. Every one is imi- 
tative, but this instinct is especially strong in 
the child. And one thing that a teacher must 
never, never forget, is that she is being imi- 
tated every minute that she is in the room. If 
she is quiet in her manner of moving about 
the room and in talking to the children, you 
will, in nine cases out of ten, find the children 
acting likewise. I have found, in my own ex- 
perience, that when asking the children to be 
quiet they obey much more quickly if I use a 


quiet voice than they do when I raise my 
voice. One thing which has always helped me 


in times of trouble with discipline, has been to 
remember to always wait a few seconds after 
a direction has been given to see that the chil- 
dren obey. IT have found that when I do not 
do this, but hurry on with the work in hand, 
a few always lag behind and are not ready, 
and this is sure to create confusion. The few 
seconds used in seeing that each direction is 
obeyed are always made up by better attention 
on the part of the children. 

Another thing that I wish to speak of is the 
importance of sticking to a rule after it is 


once made. In the first place, think the mat- 
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ter over carefully before making the rule—be 
sure that the rule is needed. Then if you find 
the rule a good one, enforce it. Lf you find it 
a bad one do away with it altogether. A poor 
rule or one which cannot be enforced is a great 
obstacle to gocd discipline for it leads to a 
disregard of rules in general. 

After the right habits are formed, the thing 
which keeps a teacher busy 1s the task of keep- 
ing the children out of mischief by keeping 
them busy and interested, and she must plan 
her work in such a way as to do this. Ifa 
lesson lasts too long the children lose interest 
and then become restless and finally disorderly. 
A lesson which has required close attention 
should always be followed by recreation in the 
form of a game or a song. Then the children 
are ready for work again. Another thing 
which helps a great deal is to have something 
ready for the children who work faster than 
others, and therefore finish sooner. Sometimes 
paper cutting in connection with the nature. 
history or language lesson of the day will be 
the thing to use. One plan which I have seen 
used with wonderful success has been to fit up 
a corner of the room as a library and fill it 
with interesting books and pictures. The chil- 
dren who have worked quietiy and industrious- 
ly enjoy themselves here immensely when their 
work is finished. 

The time spent on the playground must not 
be neglected. It is here that most valuable 
lessons may be taught. Too often we pay too 
little attention to the children at this time, and 
as a result serious disorder often follows. We 
hear of rudeness and selfishness, destruction of 
school property, and even fighting among such 
little children. The only satisfactory way in 
which to avoid this is to have something deti- 
nite for the children to do at recess time. Go 
out and play with them—it is as good for us 
as it is for them. They are delighted to have 
the teacher play with them and this is a good 
time to become acquainted. Teach them games 
—ring games, running games, and all the old 
favorites. Sometimes vou might have a clean- 
up day. and this always helps toward a respect 
for public and private property by creating : 
certain pride in the schoel yard. More prac- 


tical lessons in discipline can be taught on the 
playground than is at first supposed. 

We must above all, remember that until 
they come to school, the children have had ab- 
solute freedom, and have probably never sat 
still for more than an hour at a time before in 
their lives. So we must net expect too much 
of them. When they are supposed to sit still 
and listen or work, make the subject interest- 
ing and then insist upon attention. But when 
the lesson is over let them relax. Let them 
realize that there is a time for work and a 
time for play. 

Sometimes we find it necessary to punish a 
child. But before doing so we must remember 
how much harm anger and friction eften 
cause. We must be sure that the punishment 
is deserved and is just. If it is not it will 
bring forth all kinds of trouble. We must try 
to place ourselves in the child’s position and 
get his point of view upon the subject. We 
must remember that there is a great deal of 
difference between the child’s and the grown- 
lp person's point of view on most subjects. 
Often a little explanation will do much more 
good than a severe punishment. But if the 
punishment is necessary let it be done without 
any display of anger, and be sure that the 
child understands in just what way he has 
offended. 

I don’t believe there is hardly a school, even 
among the first and second grades, that does 
not have at least one so-called “bad boy” in it. 
Many are the trials which a teacher experi- 
ences from him. There isn’t any set rule for 
us to go by in dealing with such a child. But 
if the teacher can, by hook or by crook, ap- 
peal to him in any way she will find the road 
much easier to travel. 

I once knew a teacher who had a child in 
her school who had given her all kinds of 
trouble. Finally one day while out for a walk 
she came upon the child out in the woods down 
upon his hands and knees, examining an early 
spring flower. She began to talk to him and 
found that he was in intense lover of nature. 
After that they had many walks together hunt- 
ing for specimens, and the teacher enjoyed this 
as much as the child. Soon she began to notice 
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an improvement in the child—he had found 
thai she was interested in something that he 
wis. and out of that grew a desire to please 
her by better behaviour. But some children, 
it seems, cannot be reached at all—they are 
really incorrigible, and the teacher finds it im- 
possible to influence them. It is really better 
for the rest of the school for such a child to 
be sent away. Many schools are now provid- 
ing ungraded schools where such pupils are 
cared for. Here the teacher has more oppor- 
tunity for reaching them for she has only a 
‘ew pupils and can give them a great deal of 
ruanual training work which always appeals 
to them. 

Very often a child is restless and inattentive 
and finally disorderly simply because he can- 
not see or hear well. It is well to be on the 
lookout for such children. Often, through ig- 
norance of such conditions, we scold a child 
for inattentiveness when he is not really at 
fault. This injustice naturally causes rebel- 
lion on the child’s part. If we have cause to 
believe that a child’s hearing or eyesight is de- 
fective we should notify the parents at once 
in order that the child may be taken to a phy- 
sician. 

But in all our struggles for good discipline 
we must rot forget the purpose of it all—not 
simply that the school should run smoothly— 


but that of building the character of each in- 
dividual pupil. A school which is run so sys- 
tematically that everything moves like clock- 
work is undoubtedly much easier on the teach- 
er. But is this really best tor the child? Will 
it help in building his character and in pre- 
paring him to take care of himself when he 
is out of school? Where good behaviour is so 
mechanical it is apt to last only while the pu- 
pil is in school. When he leaves school he is 
apt to lose his self-control and become lawless. 
While it is necessary to have a great deal of 
system in school, it is also well to know where 
to let the system drop and allow a little free- 
dom. Without it there is very little chance 
for character development. 

Sometimes the child is obstinate. To try to 
break the will of an obstinate child is a very 
serious mistake. I do not mean that the teach- 
er must give in to him. She must be firm and 
lead him to understand that she means what 
she says, but it is best to avoid any conflict, or 
if one has arisen to settle it by compromise or 
by diverting the child’s attention to another 
subject, and gradually lead him around the 
one under dispute. Obstinacy is not unusually 
voluntary on the child’s part. It is very often 
a state of the will for which he is not respon- 
sible. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE ORDINARY GRADES 


ANNIE L. DAVIS, of the Richmond City Schools 


Before attempting to give suggestions for 
possibilities for a course in industrial educa- 
tion, I deem it wise first to justify the name 
itself—to state the aim of the work and to 
give some of the principles of selection basic 
in making a course of study in the Industrial 
Arts in these grades. 

From the very beginning, man’s primal 
needs have been concerned with the getting of 
food, clothing and shelter. During the count- 
less centuries of civilization there has evolved, 
in satisfaction of these needs, great bodies of 
knowledge and experience concerning the in- 
dustrial aspects of human life. This experi- 


ence is grouped largely around those indus- 
tries concerned with foods, textiles, woods, 
metals, clays and other earthen materials. 
Since these are the means man has of supply- 
ing his material wants, knowledge of the facts 
concerning these industries should be given to 
all children in the elementary school regardless 
of sex, social condition, or future vocation. 
This knowledge and experience of industrial 
processes is necessary for intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of industrial life 
just as much as organized experience in arith- 
metic, geography and history are needed, and 
therefore taught in the schools, in order to 
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understand the quantitative, geographic and 
historic relations of man’s environment. 

Children’s play instincts lead them to act in 
imitation of the world around them. They like 
to produce the activities occurring in their en- 
vironment. They strive to adapt themselves 
to this environment by copying the work of 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, the farmer and 
many others with whom they come into con- 
tact. Now the purpose of industrial education 
is to lay hold of the constructive, expressive 
and social instincts of children—to make use 
of them for educational ends by introducing 
the occupations of the kindergarten into the 
primary grades, and so reach with some sort 
of industrial learning approximately 60 per 
cent of the children who never reach the 
eighth grade. 

Sixty per cent of the children drop out of 
school before the eighth year. Of the forty 
per cent left about thirteen per cent finish 
high school and only about five per cent enter 
college. When we consider these facts we can 
see that because our schools have been domi- 
nated by academic rather than practical ideas 
we have failed to provide at least the know- 
ledge of the elements of an industry to the 
large per cent who must become wage earn- 
ers so early in life. 

In the elementary school the idea is not to 
strive for efficiency in any one trade, but that 
the pupil may see the beginning and the end 
of some simple industrial processes as an aid 
in understanding the more complex processes 
that come later. In a single piece of weaving 
the child will be able to understand the terms 
warp, woof, heddle, reed and shuttle, and to 
know the process is simply “over and under.” 
and later when he sees the fly shuttle turned 
to machinery he will know the process is still 
“over and under.” And so it is with all the 
large type industries of foods, textiles, woods, 
metals, clays and other earthen materials. 
What we want to try to do is to give all chil- 
dren a background of experience and know- 
ledge which will lead, not to efficiency in any 
one trade, but to industrial insight, intelligence 
and appreciation concerning the processes by 
which raw materials are transformed into ar- 
‘icles of greater value, and to sufficient acqui- 





sition of skill to construct projects illustrative 
ot the industry which at the same time will 
be sensible and pleasing to the maker. If we 
do this in the first six years of school life, we 
are leading into vocational life, helping the 
child to find himself. 

The term “industrial education” the out- 
growth of its predecessor “manual training” is 
a comparatively recent innovation in the edu- 
‘ational world, and as yet has not been gen- 
erally introduced into many of our Southern 
schools. As we have seen, and the term it- 
self indicates, it is much broader than that of 
“manual training” which from its very name 
and our associations with it, indicates primar- 
ily the training of the hand. We, with the 
psychologists have made use of handwork as 
an educational quickener. We have said that 
it trains in accuracy and neatness; that it gives 
certain moral habits, and in our enthusiasm 
over developing technique, and in exhibiting a 
finished product, we have neglected to accent 
or even show the relation of the work to the 
industrial aspects of life. Manual training as 
a subject has not accomplished all that has 
been claimed for it. Concerning itself with 
the manipulation of tools and materials; it has 
no content, no idea; it has not led to thought 
power or expression because the general cus- 
tom has been to dictate minute directions to 
children, or present blue prints for them to 
follow; furthermore it has not, as claimed for 
it, offered a means of finding out the natural 
desires and bent of the individual as the pro- 
cesses learned and the materials used, have as 
a rule been very limited. Manual training as 
such did not develop social interests. Never- 
theless it has served a useful purpose in edu- 
cation for it has proven the value of utilizing 
the constructive instincts of children. It must 
now give way to a subject which makes use 
of these instincts in clarifying and broadening 
one’s industrial experience: which offers op- 
portunity for the working out of problems, 
vitally related to the life of the child: which 
interests the child in the life of production. 
opens up the world’s work to him, quickens his 
sympathy with the world’s workers and at 
the same time helps him to find himself. 
teaches him that the only disgraceful thing 
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about work is doing it badly, and that work 
well done in any line helps materially to a 
higher grade of living. 

Does this justify it a place in our schools? 

Granting that industrial education demands 
a place in our schools we must have some 
guiding principles to control the selection of 
the subject matter and the projects to be made. 
Only significant industries should be studied. 
Such industries may well be those connected 
with foods, textiles, metals, woods and clays. 
The specific problem selected should: 

1. Lead to a study of the industry. 

2. Typify or illustrate industrial processes. 

3. Provide for progressive growth and abil- 
ity in the child. 

1. Provide for development of tool processes, 
torms of material, and processes of construc- 
tien. 

5. Lead to a study of social and industrial 
relationships. 

6. Be of real and vital interest to the child 
and present a problematic situation which he 
can solve. 

7. Allow some opportunity for originality 
and individual expression. 

8. Provide for the development of artistic 
appreciation, and the application of art prin- 
ciples to the problem in hand. 

In making suggestions one is embarrassed 
by the richness and plentitude of the field 
rather than by scarcity of material. It seems 
wisest in many instances to take up the his- 
toric development of the industries such as 
how the race has provided itself with food. 
clothing and shelter as well as modern indus- 
trial processes concerning the supplying of 
man’s primal needs. In this way an organized 
Lody of knowledge concerning the various 


phases of the work is given and at the same 
time most of the work can be correlated with 
the language, history, geography and arithme- 
tic of the grade and needs no special equip- 
ment, or teacher to do the work. In this con- 
nection sand table work should be encouraged 
threughout the primary grades, in taking up 
seclal and industrial studies, history and geo- 
graphy. Work of this kind cannot fail to 
give a clearer, finer expression and interpreta- 
tion of the study in hand, and incidentally it 
develops skill in the use of materials. In the 
higher grades typical industrial studies may 
be taken up. 

The materials for making projects in this 
work need not be expensive. There is a great 
wealth of nature materials, as willow, grasses, 
sedges, honey suckle, clay, ete., which may be 
hed for the gathering. Merchants are glad 
to contribute boxes of all shapes, sizes and 
kinds. They will also give unused sample 
books of oilcloths, wall paper and woven ma- 
terials. Carpenters will contribute from their 
waste heaps, printers the same. Educational 
exhibits of food stuffs, textiles, ete., may be 
had for the asking from manufacturers. Bet- 
ter still if the work is presented in the right 
way the children will want to help by bring- 
ing the materials from home. Some bought 
material may be necessary, but this need not 
be great. One of the greatest values in this 
work is the resourceful mecting of the prob- 
lem of ways and means. 

In a later issue the problem of applying 
these aims and guiding principles to practi- 
eal suggestions for carrying on this industrial 
work, and at the same time correlating it with 
the other work of the grade, will be attempted 
to be answered. 


MONTESSORI METHODS 


MARGARET M. WITHROW 


Dr. Maria Montessori, whose wonderful suc- 
cess in imparting knowledge to little children 
has excited the interest and admiration of the 
educational world is an Italian. Medicine was 
her chosen profession and she was the first 


woman to obtain the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine, from the University of Rome. Her 
“specialty” was children’s diseases and on 
graduation she was appointed assistant to the 
Psychiatric Clinic ‘(insane asylum) at Rome. 
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During her visits to the asylum her attention 
was soon attracted to the idiot and feeble- 
minded children in the institution. The ab- 
sorbed study of abnormal and deficient chil- 
dren led this young doctor to believe that ner- 
vous diseases of children, leading to deficient 
intellectual powers, could be best treated 
through education. She gave up her practice 
as a physician and accepted the post of Direc- 
tor of the State Orthophrenic School ( an insti- 
tute for the feeble-minded). She threw her- 
self heart and soul into the daily routine and 
one day her work was suddenly crowned with 
success, when a supposedly deficient child, 
trained by her metheds, passed the examina- 
tions of a public school with more ease and 
higher marks than normal children prepared 
in the old way. This opened a new field of 
work to her. If this wonderful genius could 
perform such a miracle with a feeble-minded 
child what might she not do with a normal 
child ? 

She turned her attention to study and re- 
search and registered again as a student at the 
University of Rome. Seven years later the 
first Casa dei Bambini or Children’s Home was 
epened in a tenement house, January the 6th, 
1907, and now edueators from all over the 
werld are clamoring to know more about her 
wonderful methods. 

Parents and teachers want to know if there 
is any real difference between the Montessori 
system and the kindergarten. The aim of both 
is to do the best thing possible for the children, 
but there are a goed many differences in the 
didactic apparatus and in the use of it. Mon- 
tessori children are taught to read and write. 
Kindergarten children are not. Montessori 
children in their number work are trained to 
pay attention to numbers in their series. Kin- 
dergarten children learn more about the rela- 
{ions of wholes to parts. In both schools the 
children have games and music, and learn to 
eare for pets and their plants; the aim in both 
is to make the children happy; in neither are 
they reproved or punished. In the Montessori 
school the teacher effaces herself, in the kinder- 
garten the teacher is the centre figure. 

Even the casual reader of educational jour- 
nals will want to know what there is in the 





Montessori method which is so different from 
all other educational methods. The keynote 
of the system is “liberty of action.” The prin- 
ciple, then, of the Montessori school is the ideal 
principle of democracy, namely, that all hu- 
man beings reach their highest development 
only when for the growth of their individual- 
ity they have the utmost possible liberty which 
can be granted them without interfering with 
the rights of others. Dr. Montessori has two 
answers to make to all doubters of the advis- 
ability of giving young pupils liberty to do 
as they please. One is that no act is allowed 
in her school which transgresses against the 
common welfare, or is in itself unbecoming a 
pupil, and the other is the work done in the 
Casa dei Bambini. Once the general principle 
of the Montessori method is grasped, there is 
no reason why we should not apply it to every 
activity of our pupils. 

A Montessori school is fitted up with tiny, 
light tables and chairs and plenty of rugs 
scattered about, and the atmosphere is one of 
happy, unforced interest and industry. 

The child in the Casa dei Bambini advances 
from one scientifically graded step of mental 
self-control to the next, from the buttoning- 
frames to the geometric insets. from these to 
the use of the latter in drawing and the con- 
trol of the pencil, and then in into the mastery 
of writing, spelling and reading. But it is a 
most mistaken idea to think that the children 
are occupied from morning till night over this 
apparatus for formal instruction. They use it 
exactly as long, or as often, or as seldom, as 
they please, just as a child plays with his toys. 
The Montessori rule is never to try to force 
or even coax a child to use any part of the 
apparatus. A piece of apparatus is shown to 
him and its use explained, then if he feels no 
desire to work out the problem for himself, he 
is not ready for that particular problem and 
is given something else. Montessori teachers 
learn to keep their hands off and stand pass- 
ively by while they give the child a chance to 
do his own growing. 

The first piece of apparatus given a child in 
a Montessori school is a buttoning-frame. This 
is a light wooden frame about eighteen inches 
square, on which is stretched two pieces of cot- 
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ton cloth, meeting down the middle. On one 
of buttonholes and 
Other frames 


of these edges is a row 
on the other a row of buttons. 
are arranged for hooks and eyes, for lacings, 
snap-fasteners like those on gloves, and ribbon 
ends to tie. These frames are given him not 
to amuse him and keep him out of mischief, 
but to teach him the various devices by which 
his clothes and shoes are fastened, thus en- 
abling him to dress himself. 

The solid geometric insets are given the child 
These are cylinders of different sizes 
which the child into its corre- 
sponding hole, by running his fingers tips 
around the cylinder which he is trying to fit 
in and then around the edges of the holes. 


next. 
learns to fit 


This combines training for both sight and 
touch, as it is a scientific fact that a very small 
child’s finger tips recognize the similarity of 
shape and size before his eves do. 

The flat geometric insets are a never ending 
source of enjoyment to the children. Any one 
who has felt the fascination of a dissected map 
can understand the pleasure felt by a little 
child in fitting these queer-shaped bits of wood 
into their proper places, the round piece into 
the circular opening, the square piece into the 
square opening, and the triangle into the three- 
The first exercises leading to 
The meta! 


cornered hole. 
writing are done with these “insets.” 
frame is set down on a piece of paper and the 
“inset” lifted out. The child is given a colored 
crayon and shown how to trace around the 
opening left vacant by the removal of the 
“inset,” the metal frame preventing his pen- 
ceil from going outside of the design. The 
frame is lifted up and the child is allowed to 
fill in his outline. At first the child will be 
unable to keep within the colored outline, but 
gradually the muscles are controlled and the 
lines become smooth and even. The next step 
is to make him acquainted with the look and 
feel of the alphabet. The children are given 
large script letters, made of black sandpaper 
pasted on smooth, white cards, and are taught 
how to draw their fingers over the letters in 
the direction taken when it is written. At the 
same time the teacher repeats slowly and dis- 
tinctly the sound of the letter. There is no 
need of waiting until the child knows all the 
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alphabet before beginning to put them to- 
gether to form words. As soon as he knows 
two letters he can spell mamma. This is soon 
followed by composing whole sentences with 
the movable type. There are various simple 
games to teach the child to recognize the let- 
ters of the alphabet. All these processes go on 
day after day converging towards one end the 
“Montessori explosion into writing.” The for- 
mation of the letters, so hard for children 
taught in the old way, offers practically no dif- 
ficulty to the Montessori child. He has traced 
their outline so often with his finger-tips that 
when a pencil is given him muscular habit and 
muscular memory do the rest. In the Mon- 
tessori schools a child of four usually spends 
about six weeks in preparation for his writ- 
ing. Three months’ practice, after they once 
begin to write, is usually time enough to pro- 
duce a clear, regular handwriting. 

Reading comes after writing in the Montes: 
sori system and begins with the recognition of 
single words. At first these are composed with 
the movable alphabet, later they are written in 
large, clear script on slips of paper. The child 
spells the word out letter by letter, and then 
pronounces the sounds more and more rapidly 
until he runs them together and recognizes the 
word. They are then given phrases. The first 
real reading lessons are silent conversations 
carried on from the blackboard. The teacher 
writes some simple request, as, “Please stand 
up.” The child reads this, if he does not un- 
derstand, he does not do the right thing. This 
simple expedient shows with an absolute cer- 
tainty whether the child understands what he 
is reading. 

The difference between large and small is 
taught by the construction of the tower. This 
gaine is played with a nest of hollow blocks, 
and consists of building a pyramid with them, 
the largest block at the bottom and the small- 
est making the apex at the top. Blocks play 
an important part in the Montessori apparatus. 
The Long Stair is constructed by means of 
ten rods of varying length. The longest being 
ten times the length of the shortest, the others 
of regularly diminishing lengths, between these 
two extremes. These rods are painted in al- 
ternate stripes of red and blue, the stripes be- 
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ing the same width as the shortest rod. The 
vuilding of the stairs teaches the difference be- 
tveen long and short, while thickness and thin- 
ness are studied with ten blocks all of the same 
length, but of regularly varying thickness, 
with these he constructs the Big Stairs. Later 
when he begins to learn his number work he is 
given cards on which have been placed figures 
cut from sandpaper. These are placed by the 
child beside the right number of red and blue 
sections on each rod of the Long Stair. 

A little child learns to control his body in 
the same gradual way that a baby learns to 
wall, slowly step by step. In the impressive 
lesson of silence he learns how to keep his body 
absolutely at rest; in moving the light furni- 
iure and handling his apparatus he learns how 
to be handy in his ordinary every-day occupa- 
tions; and in the sensory exercises he learns 
the complete control of his five servants or 
senses, 

The “lesson of silence” originated as a lesson 
for hearing, but its moral effect is still more 
important. One may be moving about among 
the groups of busy, happy children, when a 
hush falls on the room, similar to that felt by 
a group of idle sightseers on entering some old 
cathedral. A glance around shows that the 
children have stopped whatever they were do- 
ing, and are sitting motionless at their tables. 
their eyes on the blackboard where is written 
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“Silenzio” (silence) as the silence becomes 
more and more intense, the directress goes 
quietly about closing the shutters. In the en- 
suing twilight, the children bow their heads 
on their clasped hands in the attitude of pray- 
er. The directress then steps into the next 
room and calls a child, calling each in turn 
until they are all clustered happily about her. 

Various simple exercises are given to teach 
a child equilibrium. The children play the 
“game” (music adds to the enjoyment of this 
little exercise) of trying to walk a chalk-line 
drawn on the floor without stepping off. An- 
other interesting source of amusement is fur- 
nished by walking a narrow board or “side- 
walk” laid on the ground. <A loose rope end 
hung within reach of a child, enables him to 
steady himself by his grasp on the rope, while 
he lifts one foot from the floor and performs 
any action without falling over. Other fas- 
cinating games are walking by crossing one 
foot over the other without falling down, “toe- 
ing the line.” or balancing a book or light pack- 
age on the head. Many of the dancing steps 
are suitable exercises. 

Sometimes the teacher or directress gives the 
children little exercises in manners. showing 
them how to rise gracefully and quietly from 
their little chairs: how to savy good-morning: 
how to give and receive politely some object. 
or how to carry things safely across the room. 


The TEACHING ef PERSPECTIVE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL DRAWING WORK 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Newark, N. J., and BONNIE E. SNOW, 
formerly Supervisor of Drawing in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, Minn. 


LESSON ITI. 


Rims and Flanges: 

In Lesson I we considered the problem of 
the fore-shortened circle, and we found that 
its appearance was elliptical, the length of the 
short diameter varying with the angle at 
which the circular face is seen. 

In studying the cylinder we used in Lesson 
I a paper model, and we found that its vari- 
ous views were satisfactorily expressed by a 


single line. In nearly all applications of this 


problem, however, it is necessary to consider 
thickness of material. Vases, jars, pots and 
pans, pails, tubs, and many other common ob- 
jects are cylindrica] in form, yet in their rep- 
resentation the appearance of the thickness of 
their walls must be carefully studied. This 


‘brings us to the study of concentric circles. 


Let us use again our device of the paste- 
board and the hatpin. The disc is 4 inches 
in diameter. and if we swing a concentric 
circle whose radius is 1 1-4 inches, we shall 
have a margin or rim 3-4 inch thick. This 
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rim corresponds to the rim seen on the top 
of a stone crock or jar. Through the center 
of the dise push the hatpin, as before. Hold 
the hatpin vertically so that the dise is seen in 
a horizontal position, a little below the eye 








Fig 5 


level. It is interesting to note the varying 
degrees of width in the rim as the eye travels 
around it. The space farthest away (7-8 in 
Figure 1) appears narrowest; the space near- 
est (5-6) appears slightly wider than 7-8; 





while the spaces at the ends of the long dia- 
meters (1-2 and 3-4) appear widest and equal 
to each other. These “facts of appearance” 
are always evident in cylindric objects having 
any appreciable thickness of material. 

The appearance of edges varies greatly, ac- 
cording to the character and modelling of ma- 
terial, and also according to the construction 
of the object. But all edges and rims found 
in cylindric objects are subject to the laws 
governing the appearance of concentric circles. 

igure 2 shows the appearance of a small 
earthen jar, with a wide, flat rim. The two 
ellipses here appear unbroken throughout 
their entire extent. In Figure 3 we see the 
common problem of the neck of a flanged bot- 
tle, with the cork. The two ellipses are very 
evident, the farther part of the cork appears 
also as an ellipse. Figure 4 shows the same 
law applied in the top of a candle-stick. In 
Figure 5 the rim is not flat, but rounding. 
This construction noticeably affects the ap- 
pearance of the two ellipses. We do not see 
here one entire ellipse within another; we see 
a portion of one ellipse inside a portion of 
the other. This again is due to the construc- 
tion er modelling of the object. The edges 
are not sharp, and hence do not appear as 
lines. Such construction is of common oc- 
currence, and we see examples of it in cups, 
saucers, vases, tumblers, bowls, and many other 
household articles. 

In representing objects, a hard, mechanical 
line is to be avoided. It is possible to ex- 
press, even with an outline, different materi- 
als, such as glass, cork, pottery, wood and va- 
rious qualities such as smooth, rough, hard. 
soft, broken, ete. This is done by means of 
the accented line. If we observe the line used 
in Figure 1, we shall find that it is mechani- 
cal in its nature: it is even and uniform, be- 
cause we are here employing it to express a 
diagram. We are not interested in the quality 
of the disc, as material, nor of the hat pin. 
But in Figure 2 our model was an interest- 
ing bit of pottery. We desire to make our 
line express the quality of pottery. The gen- 
eral color of the line here is gray; but occa- 
sionally we see crisp, dark touches, called ac- 
cents, which enliven our drawing, giving it 
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snap and brilliancy. In a few places the line 
disappears almost entirely, thus aiding in the 
expression of the third dimension, or round- 
ness of the object. Figure 2, then, is rendered 
with an accented line. 

In Figure 3 we notice the difference in line 
quality between the rendering of the cork and 
the rendering of the bottle. In Figures 4 and 
5 similar treatments are shown. 
f’roblem: 

(a) On a 9-inch by 12-inch sheet of white 
drawing paper, long edges horizontal, make 
four outline drawings, in actual size, of your 
pasteboard disc, with the concentric circle 
drawn on it, and the hat pin in position at 
the center. The first drawing should repre- 
sent the dise held in a horizontal plane, four 
inches below the level of the eye; the second 


drawing is to show the dise 8 inches below the 
level of the eye. The third drawing is to 
show the disc as it appears when the hatpin is 
inclined to the right or left from a vertical 
line. 

(b) On the upper half of a sheet of 9-inch 
by 12-inch white drawing paper, long edges 
vertical, draw in accented outline an upright 
flanged flower pot, placed about 8 inches be- 
low the level of the eye. 

(c) On the lower half of the same sheet, 
draw in accented outline, the appearance of 
some object having a rounding edge. This 
object is to be selected by yourself, and is to 
be placed.on a table or desk, six or eight 
inches below the level of the eye. Both of 
these drawings should be of good size, placed 
well on the paper. 





PRACTICAL TRAINING IN NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS 


TACKSON DAVIS, Supervisor of Rural Schools 


A notable feature of the recent conference forts for improvement in practical ways, met 


of the Southern Educational Association, in 
Nashville, was the address on “Practical Train- 
ing in Negro Rural Schools,” by Mr. Jackson 
Davis, supervisor of Virginia’s Rural Schools. 

Here are a few striking extracts from the 
address : 

A few efforts had been made here and there 
throughout the South, notably by Hampton 
Institute in Gloucester County, Va., to tie up 
the work of the country school to the life of 
the home and the farm. But it was not until 
the establishment of the Jeanes Fund for Ne- 
ero Rural Schools that a general effort was 
made in this direction. In Henrico county, 
Virginia, in the fall of 1908, following a con- 
ference of the school officials of the county 
with agents of the Jeanes Fund, a supervising 
industrial teacher was employed and put to 
work in all of the colored schools of the 
county. The pioneer work of Virginia Ran- 
delph in overcoming the indifference of her 
wn people, organizing improvement leagues 
it each school, introducing simple forms of 
ndustrial work, and in the enlistment of the 
ictive interest of the white people in these ef- 


with such success that a new spirit was soon 
ablaze in each colored community, and the 
schools were transformed in appearance and 
in the general character of their work. Other 
counties all over the South, through the aid of 
the Jeanes Fund, have taken up this work and 
pronounced it good. 

Supervising industrial teachers were em- 
ployed in 130 counties in the Southern States 
last session. This work has been made _pos- 
sible in most cases by the Jeanes Fund, but 
the counties as they see the splendid results 
are putting up more money from local funds 
for the support of the teachers, and in some 
counties the teacher’s salary is paid entirely 
from local funds. 


NEED OF TRAINED TEACHERS 


In sending out trained colored teachers to 
supervise the rural schools we are putting the 
best leadership of the negro race to work in 
the task of bringing about better training, 
better farming, better living among the ne- 
groes in the country districts. We must not 
forget that the old order is passing, and the 
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the best ciasses of the two 


races, as typified in the kindly relations with 


contact between 
the black mammy and faithful servants in the 
Southern home, and that the colored people 
are steadily being segregated, the danger is 
that the best white people will not know the 
best colored people, all of them come in con- 
tact with the worthless, drifting element of 
the population. Large areas in almost every 
Southern county are occupied here and there 
by negro settlements. They do not come in 
close contact with the whites but are living 
more to themselves. It is our pe- 
culiar that the 


negroes are given the right leadership in or- 


more and 
task therefore, to see rural 
der that they may build up among themselves 
a wholesome and satisfying civilization. 
The school is almost the only point where 
the conscious effort is made by the white peo- 
ple to influence and develop the negro race. 
They are docile and teachable, and here is a 
great opportunity for constructive work as 
indeed the supervising teachers are showing. 
In the first place in organizing the school 
improvement leagues they are bringing the 
older colored people together in the interest 
of better things. and they are bringing forth 
the spirit of self help which is indispensable 
to their They are making efforts 
not only for individual improvement but for 


progress. 


better schools and churches and everything 
that tends to make the neighborhood better. 

In the second place the efforts of the col- 
ored people to help themselves are meeting 
with a more getierous response from the school 
officials, and the decent schoolhouses are re- 
placing the miserable shanties that have been 
Thus 
in Virginia last year forty-one colored rural 
graded schools of the State received from the 
State Graded School Fund, $6,310.00 for main- 
tenance: twenty-four of these schools were 
built during the past more than 
half, so this movement has only just begun. 
Twenty of these schools were in the counties 
having supervising industrial teachers. No 
school is aided that is not properly lighted, 
heated and ventilated and provided with san- 
To meet these requirements 


serving their needs for so many years. 


vear, 


itary outhouses. 
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and in order to secure the graded school the 
negroes have given generously. Most of the 
$22,655.00 which the negroes raised, went into 


the «onstruction of these buildings. They 
would have been impossible without help 


from the school board, and this help would 
not have been given them unless they had 
shown such interest and given what they 
could. 


HOME GARDEN AND CANNING CLUBS 

One of the most promising developments in 
negro education has been the co-operation of 
the supervising industrial teacher with the 
Farm Demonstration agents, in working dur- 


ing the summer months with clubs of girls, 


who raise home gardens and can the vege- 
tables and fruits for winter use. This fea- 


ture of the work was begun in Virginia two 
During the past 
summer it was carried on in 14. Under this 
plan the industrial teachers were employed 
for the entire 12 months. At the close of the 
school term they organized the garden clubs 


years ago in four counties. 


among the larger girls, they visit them in 
their homes, meet them in groups, and give 
them practical instructions for their gardens, 
and teach canning, cooking and sewing in the 
homes. The teachers are in great demand dur- 
ing the summer months, not only among the 
girls but among their mothers as well, for 
they, too, have been eager to learn the govern- 
ment way of canning vegetables. Many of 
them have told me they never heard of can- 
ning anything except tomatoes. Most of the 
colored homes have a garden of some sort, 
but it lasts only during mid-summer and it is 
subject at all times to the depredations of the 
chickens and cows. It meant a great deal, 
therefore, for the teachers to get these girls 
and their mothers to take the home garden 
seriously, to have them plant a late fall gar- 
den, as well as one for early spring and mid- 
summer, and to have them either fence it or 
put it out of reach of chickens and cows. 
It is inspiring to visit these gardens and see 
the wonderful improvements that have been 
made, and see the hope and encouragement on 
the faces of the girls when they have learned 
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to do old work in a new way and found that 
it pays, and to see the pride and appreciation 
of the mothers when they see what their chil- 
dren have done, and when they realize also 
that they will have a better living for the 
family during the winter months. Most of 
the clubs meet in a home convenient once a 
week. This home gets certainly for this one 
time a good cleaning up, and everything is 
made to appear at its best. While the vege- 
tables are growing, cooking, sewing and _les- 
sons in house cleaning are given. I have seen 
splendid evidences of the cooking which some 
of these girls did at the end of their summer 
training. 

In one county the cooking club met and 
prepared a luncheon for the county board of 
supervisors who were having an all day session 
in the courthouse nearby. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to add that these men have been warm- 
ly in favor of this new type of education ever 
since. In many such ways the industrial teach- 
ers are wisely bringing the results of their 
work to the observation of the best white peo- 
ple in their neighborhood. Each county has 
an exhibit of the cooking, canning, sewing 
and industrial work done during the year, 
and always a special time is arranged for the 
white people to inspect the exhibit, and they 
always come and have only words of praise 
and encouragement for the efforts of their col- 
ored neighbors. 

I have observed that where the superinten- 
dents have employed supervising industrial 
teachers and made the negro schools useful in 
their neighborhoods, that prejudice was giv- 
ing away to a spirit of kindly interest and co- 
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operation between the two races, and invari- 
ably those counties that have the best negro 
schools have also the best white schools. 
BETTER FARMING 

Negroes cultivate, either as tenants, owners 
or laborers, farms in the South with an area 
of 100,000,000 acres. This is an area equal 
to four times that of the State of Virginia. 
Much of this land, as we know, is cultivated 
in the very poorest fashion. Much of it is 
waste, and much of it has been worn out, un- 
til it is below the level of profitable cultiva- 
tion. We will have a one-sided civilization as 
long as we have 20th century methods in our 
cities, and 18th century methods on our farms. 
We cannot afford to neglect any class of our 
people for neglect breeds ignorance, waste and 
crime. Suppression is a policy that works 
both ways. If we deny the negro the train- 
ing that he needs to make a better citizen 
and a better man and a better farmer, we sup- 
press our rural life and hold down our aver- 
age to a lower level, and we continue to have 
him wear out the soil, which is our greatest 
natural wealth. Training of the right kind 
that will replace obsolete methods with intelli- 
gent methods, that will replace insanitary 
cabins with respectable homes, neglected 
shacks with attractive schoolhouses, a super- 
stitious religion with an intelligent work for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
—this is the rural civilization, which some 
think must be wrought as by a miracle, but 
which nevertheless seems to be slowly evolving 
as a result of the new type of education which 
I have attempted to describe. 





DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


PATRON’S DAY, 1913 


We feel confident that Patron’s Day was 
observed in every county of the State this 


year. We appreciate the great difficulties ex- 


perienced by superintendents in getting full 
reports from teachers; but our reports this 


year are more complete than ever before and 
next year it will be still better. 

Of the counties reporting we call attention 
to the following, Accomac, 1,200 patrons pres- 
ent; Caroline, 43 schools observing, 400 pa- 
trons present, 40 addresses, $450 raised; Dick- 
enson, 40 schools observing, 6 new leagues, 
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$159.40 raised; Dinwiddie, 12 schobdls obser- 
ving, 3 new leagues; Fauquier, 50 schools cb- 
serving, 700 patrons, 20 new leagues, $202.60 
raised: Floyd, 20 schools observing. 23° ad- 
dresses, 4+ grounds improved; Frederick, 14 


schools: Giles, 14 schools: Gloucester, 30 


schools, 300 patrons, 8 new leagues; Grayson. 


1 schools, 500) patrons, S800; Halifax. 56 


schools » new lengoues,. S456: Henrico. 25 


-cheels: King Ge rve, LS schocls, 400 patrons, 
G new leagues: Middlesex, 18 schcols., 300 pa- 
trons: Nansemond, 36 schools, 1500 patrons: 
Nerfolk county, 40° schools, 1008 patrons, 22 
new leagues, S286: Northampten, 14° schools, 
500 patrons, S117; Prince William, 31 schools. 
340 patrons, 14 grounds improved: Scott, 30 
scheols, 500 patrons, J new leagues, $213: 
Rockingham, 12 schools, $349: Shenandoah, 
20 schools, $500: Spotsylvania and Stafford. 
20 schools, 9 new leagues, $115; Tazewell, 60 
schools, 600 patrons, $125; Washington, 41 
schools, 845 patrons, $500; Westmoreland, 20 
schools, 500 patrons, 5 new Jeagues; King and 
(lueen, 12 schools, 300 patrons, 4 new leagues. 


LOW MOOR HIGH SCHOOL 


We simply had an exhibition of school work for 
the patrons to see what the pupils were doing. The 
pupils in each grade presented a sample of each 
kind of work done by each pupil. The paper weav- 
ing and paper cutting of first grade, with the draw- 
ing, writing and number work, made the exhibit 
very attractive, especially since the work was shown 
in attractive booklets. 

The work of second grade was shown in the same 
Way. 

Third and fourth grades showed, in addition to 
their writing, drawing, arithmetic and language, an 
attractive display of raffia work, which has been in- 
troduced in the school this vear 

In the grammar grades some very splendid maps 
and drawings made bright an extensive display of 
class work. Some of the girls in this grade dis- 
plaved crocheted rugs made during noon recess this 
term. The principal had taught it because the girls 
wanted to do it rather than play. However, the rug- 
making was always done out doors. 

The display of the usual work in the High School 
was augmented by the display of the agricultural 
class. They had prepared a seed-corn test, and had 
the corn sprouted to show the method of testing 
corn. There were also two kinds of grafts—buds, 
cuttings and seed—to illustrate the means of propa- 
gation. 

The physical geography class had a very extensive 
collection of rocks and minerals of this region, 
labeled and arranged in an attractive manner. They 
also had splendid relief maps of the continents. 

One thing which attracted considerable attention 
in this department was a sweet potato growing in 


water. It was used to illustrate root and leaf ab- 
sorption of food for the plant. 

Lessons were conducted all day, and patrons came 
and went at will. There was no formal program, 
but that night at the Reading Room at the fair 
held by the school garden contestants addresses 
were made by Mrs. E. C. Means and Mr. B. A. Brad- 
shaw 

! enclose clipping describing this program. 

M. E. Downey, 
Teacher. 


FIVE FORKS, MADISON COUNTY 


We gave the program furnished by the State, with 
two pantomimes, and closed by raising the United 
States flag on the school building. 

Patrons seemed much pleased with the program 
and with the work done in the school. 

The children, assisted by teachers, planted six 
trees about the height of six feet. 

The league seemed very much interested and in 
earnest, and I believe will do good work. 

Mary D. GoopaLi. 
Grace E. DARNELL. 


RAPPAHANNOCK SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX 
Most all of the morning was spent in beautifyi ig 
and cleaning the grounds and building. All win- 
dows were washed, stoves polished, etc. Exercises 
began at 1:30. 
PROGRAM. 


1. Song by School—“‘America,.” 

2. Scripture reading and prayer. 

3. Recitotion—‘Brier Rose.” 

Reading—‘Some Facts About Schools of Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

5. Recitation—‘A Nation’s Hope.” 

6. Flag Song and Salute. <A very large United 
States flag was unfurled during singing. 

7. Recitation—‘*The Dying Soldier.’’ 

8. Recitation—‘Good Old Times.” 

9. Duet—“The Sword of Bunker Hill.” 

10. Recitation—‘ Bingen on the Rhine.’’ 

11. Song by School—‘‘Old Black Joe.” 

12. Recitation—“‘The Vagabonds.’’ 

15. Recitation—“The Flag.” 

14. School Song. 

The pupils then retired to the campus, and after 
marching they gave several school yells and were 
dismissed. 

Time of exercises about two hours. 

M. H. WILLIAMS, 
Teacher. 


CHANCELLOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A short program was prepared consisting of songs, 
recitations and a paper on “The needs of a Success- 
ful School.”” Besides the program prepared by the 
school, our friends were invited to add to the in- 
terest of the occasion. 

Rev. Mr. Barnum had charge of the invocation 
exercise. Mr. K. C. Moore, of the State Normal 
School of Frederickesburg, gave an agricultural ad- 
dress. Mr. S. P. Powell gave an educational talk. 
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Mrs. Robert Hildrop furnished some instrumental 
music, and Mrs. L. B. Dickinson sang a solo. A 
silver collection was taken for the benefit of the 
piano fund. The collection was announced and its 
purpose explained by Mr. D. E. Thomas in a very 
happy phrase. VIOLA SPITZER, 
Princinval. 





MILL FORK, KING WILLIAM 


I observed my Patrons’ Day on October 31st. 
Patrons from four families came. Two were sick; 
some unavoidably detained at home; the others were 
busy. We had pretty weather, and the room was 
decorated with autumn leaves and chrysanthemums. 
The pupils had prepared an interesting program of 
songs and recitations. Rev. M. C. Frazer read a 
Scripture lesson and led in prayer. Later he made 
a few helpful remarks. 

The superintendent, Mr. Eubank, made an 
esting and practical address. 

A paper had been prepared and was read by Miss 
E. H. Ryland on the “Needs of Our Schools.” This 
was a most excellent paper, and I should like to 
have it published. 

At the close of the exercises the teacher served 
homemade candies. 

This school unites with the Beulah School in or- 
ganizing a league. L. B. CooKe, 

Teacher. 


inter- 





Illinois State Fair School 

Illinois has a State fair school of which State 
Superintendent Francis G. Blair says: “It 
has done more to create an interest on the pari 
of young men in things agricultura! than any 
other one thing of which I know. The fourth 
annual session has just closed, October 3-11. 
There were 125 boys from all parts of the 
State enrolled the first year, 194 the second 
vear, and 212 the third year.” 

The State superintendent has the active co 
operation of the governor of the State, the 
president of the State board of agriculture and 
of the adjutant general of the State. This 
latter State official provided the camp equip- 
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ment, installed it, and looked after the entire 
management as carefully and efficiently as he 
does after a military encampment. The camp 
consists of sleeping tents floored and furnished 
with cots with straw mattresses and blankets. 
There are mess tents, toilet tents and a large 
lecture tent. No more ideal camp arrange- 
ment could be conceived for men than the one 
provided for these boys. The superintendent 
of the department of education of the State 
fair is a physician and surgeon who gives ex- 
pert attention to the sanitary condition and 
the health of the boys. 

This State fair school is not a school in the 
accepted sense, but a place and scheme for in- 
tensive agricultural education in a few days. 

These boys study the State fair and all that 
it exhibits for the benefit of progressive agri- 
culture under expert instructive guidance. 

After nine days of systematic study of this 
kind, the bovs all know the facts about every 
section of Illinois agriculturally, past and 
present, and have vistas and visions into the 
future, with an acquaintance with all of the 
achievements of all agricultural, horticultural. 
floricultural, pomological and dairy and poul- 
trv leaders in the State as demonstrated by dis- 
play and exhibits. 

Each forenoon at the State fair is given 
over to observation and study. Evenings the 
bovs attend illustrated lectures. A part of 
each afternoon or early evening is taken for 
the writing of notes on the forenoon’s study 
and observation, but the bulk of the afternoon 
is free for the general enjoyment of the State 


fair. 


Eimong the Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Two subjects of vital importance to the University 
of Virginia, the people of the State and the alumni 


of the university are now under consideration. One 
is the medical school problem; the other is the 
problem of the co-ordinate college for women. Com- 


mittees representing the university and the Medical 
College of Virginia are now at work perfecting 


plans for a consolidation of the medical school of 
the university with the latter institution, the con- 





solidated school to be located at Richmond. These 
committees are expected to report in December. 
The co-ordinate college matter will be threshed 
out before the Board of Visitors at a special meet- 
ing on December 11. To aid them in making a de- 
cision, the members of the board will invite the 
leading advocates and opponents of the plan to ap- 
pear before them at the December session and to 
present their arguments. It is understood that Mrs. 
Mary C. B. Munford, of Richmond, and Professor 
Ormond Stone, formerly at the head of the depart- 
ment of astronomy in the university, will be the 
chief speakers on behalf of the woman's college. 
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Henry Taylor, Jr., Murray McGuire and Eppa Hun- 
ton, Jr., all of Richmond, and other alumni probably 
will lead the fight against such a college. 

Discussion of the plan for a co-ordinate college for 
women in the neighborhood of the university first 
attracted attention during the session of 1910-11. At 
that time there was also some talk of co-education, 
but this was soon abandoned for the less radical 
system co-ordination, by which the women would 
have a college near enough to the university for 
them to profit by its library and general lectures, 
but have their own classes, conducted by the pro- 
fessors of the university, distinct from those at- 
tended by the men. 

In the spring of 1911 the student body expressed 
its sentiment by ballot, and on the final count of a 
vote, which represented practically all enrolled stu- 
dents, there were found to be about twenty students 
favoring co-education, a like number favoring co- 
ordination, and the others opposed to any change. 
President Alderman favored co-ordination, and the 
faculty voted 36 to 5 in favor of it. When a bill 
was introduced into the Legislature at its last ses- 
sion for the establishment of the college, it was de- 
feated in the Senate by a vote of 20 to 14. 

It has been a very noticeable fact that throughout 
all the discussion brought up in this connection, and 
while the faculty, the students, and many of the 
alumni, both as individuals and as associations, have 
expressed themselves emphatically either for or 
against the plan, the board of visitors has remained 
silent and apparently neutral. Its action at the De- 
cember meeting is awaited eagerly by every one in- 
terested in the university. 

Professor Charles G. Maphis attended a confer- 
ence of professors of secondary education in New 
York early in November. On November 10th he read 
a paper before the Association of Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States at Knoxville, and then rep- 
resented the university at the American Association 
of State Universities at Washington. 

Dr. Thomas IL. Watson professor of geology and 
director of the Virginia Geological Survey, was the 
representative of Virginia as well as of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Geologists at the Conserva- 
tion Congress, and later attended the meeting of 
the non-metallic committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, in New York, to which 
he was recently elected. 

The newest gilt of art to the university will con- 
sist of a bronze replica of the statue of Jefferson 
which was unveiled at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. The donor is Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, 
who has made a number of gifts to the university 
endowment. 


WILLIAM AND MARY NOTES 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Visitors 
of the College of William and Mary met November 
28th to consider the report to the Legislature and 
to make up the budget of the appropriations for the 
next two vears. 

The College Quartette gave an entertainment of 
rare merit in the college chapel November 24th. The 
Quartette left Tuesday afternoon to make a tour of 
the Eastern shore. Professors Bennet, Crawford 
and Ritchie are in attendance on the meeting of 
the Educational Association of Virginia at Lynch- 
burg. Professor Crawford is one of the judges of 
the manual training exhibits. Dr. Wilson is a mem- 
ber of the program committee of the school and 


college section, and Professor Calhoun is chairman 
of the committee that made out the program for the 
Modern Language Association of Virginia. 

The college suspended recitations for November 
27th and 28th for the Thanksgiving recess, and 
students, who live within proper distance have gone 
home to be with their families and enjoy Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

December 5th the annual celebration of Phi Beta 
Kappi will take place. <A large attendance is ex- 
pected. Dr. E. A. Grosvenor, president of the United 
Chapters will make the address, the subject of which 
is “The Essential Factor in Education.’ After the 
address he will be invested with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

Several of the professors have accepted invitations 
to address schools and other audiences. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


President Webb announces the appointment of 
Miss Lelia G. Forbes as librarian of the college. Miss 
Forbes was graduated from the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1908. 
She received her technical training in library 
science at the Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science, from which institution she was granted a 
certificate in 1911. For the past two years she has 
been assistant librarian at Wells College. Miss 
Forbes comes of a highly educated family. Her 
father was for a number of years Dean of St. Law- 
rence University. Her work in Wells College has 
been most satisfactory to the authorities of that 
institution. She comes to the Woman’s College well 
fitted by education, experience and personality to 
fill the position offered her. 

Statistics for the freshman class of 259 students 
have recently been compiled by the Registrar of the 
college. With reference to numbers, Virginia leads 
with 76 students. Texas 27, Tennessee 22, North Caro- 
lina 19, Alabama 12, and Georgia 11, follow in order. 
Missouri and Louisiana contribute 9 each, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky and Pennsylvania 8 each, West Vir- 
ginia 7, South Carolina and Iowa 6 each, Florida 
and Arkansas 2 each, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, Kansas and California 
1 each. Brazil is represented by 2 students, and 
Mexico by 1. An examination of the statistics with 
regard to denominational affiliation reveals the fact 
that there are in the class 115 Methodists, forty- 
one Presbyterians, thirty-seven Baptists, twenty-two 
Episcopalians, fifteen Disciples, seven Hebrews, and 
eleven from other denominations. The average age 
of the class is eighteen years. 

Dean Pattillo attended the annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, held in Knoxville, Tenn., November 
6, 7 and 8. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Club of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College has reorganized this year for the 
purpose of studying the suffrage question. On Octo- 
ber 24 the club had as its guests the members of the 
State organization then in session in Lynchburg. At 
this meeting Miss Mary Johnston, Dr. Anna Shaw. 
and other well-known leaders of the movement 
spoke. 

On November 4, in the college chapel, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the well-known American com- 
poser and authority on Indian folk music, gave an 
interesting recital of his own compositions and a 
demonstration of the involved rhythms of Indian 
war songs. 
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At the Vesper service on Sunday, November 9, 
pledges were taken for the salary of Miss Mary Lou 
White, ‘03, Randolph-Macon’s' representative in 
China. Only $750 was needed, but $875 was pledged. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL NOTES 


The interests of the Normal School during the 
fall have been varied. 

During the Convention of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Episcopal Church of the Eastern Diocese of 
Virginia at Fredericksburg, Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, 
and Bishop Tucker, of Japan, were present, and on 
November 5 they visited the Normal School and 
made short addresses before the student body, telling 
of conditions in Alaska and Japan. Their addresses 
were very interesting and were much enjoyed. 

On November 8, there was a Teachers’ Institute 
at Bowling Green, conducted by Superintendent 
Washington, of Caroline county. Mr. Algernon B. 
Chandler, Mr. Bunyan Y. Tynor and Mr. K. C. Moore, 
of the faculty of the Normal School, attended the 
meeting, and at the request of Superintendent Wash- 
ington Mr. Algernon B. Chandler conducted a “Round 
Table,” at which a number of interesting school 
problems were discussed. 


During the first and second weeks of November, 
the students of.the school were greatly interested 
in the election of officers for the School Annual. 
Work on the Annual has begun and a very attractive 
book is expected. 

On November 21, the Dramatic Club, under the 
direction of Miss Olive Hinman and Miss Margaret 
Fraser, gave a very attractive little play called “A 
Suffragette Convention.’”’ Both sides of the question 
were discussed and there were many humorous situa- 
tions. 

Mr. W. N. Hamlet, of the Department of Mathe 
matics and Science, and Miss Frances L. Withers, of 
the Department of Household Arts, went as delegates 
from the Normal School to the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, which met in Lynchburg November 27-29. Presi- 
dent E. H. Russell and Mr. Algernon B. Chandler 
were also present. Miss Withers made an address 
at the Convention on “The Growth and Development 
of Domestic Science in Virginia and Other Southern 
States.” 7 

The weather this fall has been ideal for outdoor 
activities. There has been considerable interest in 
tennis. The Walking Club has taken some long 
walks, and all the school gardens have been planted. 

A number of the students spent the Thanksgiving 
holiday at home, and everybody is now looking for- 
ward to Christmas. 


School Mews 


BEDFORD COUNTY NEWS 


The Bedford County Teachers’ Association met at 
Bedford City on November the 8th. 

Interesting papers were read as follows: The 
Teacher—Personality, Character and Profession, Miss 
Belle Buford, Bedford City School; The Bible in the 
Public Schools, Miss Junia Graves, Bedford City 
High School. 

The remainder of the morning session was taken 
up with the reorganization of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the appointment of delegates to the Lynch- 
burg meeting of the State Association. 

The afternoon session was spent in a round table 
discussion led by Miss Rohr of the Farmville Normal 
Institute on Special day programmes and kindred 
subjects. The discussion was participated in with 
interest and spirit by the assembled teachers, after 
which Mr. J. B. Terrell, State Examiner, addressed 
the meeting on Some Reasons Why We Fail. 

In the evening at 7:30 o’clock, Mr. William R. 
Abbot, of Bellevue, delivered to the Association an 
eloquent and scholarly address on The Profession 
of the Teacher. 

The meetings were well attended and conducted 
with interest and spirit. We are especially in- 
debted to Miss Rohr and to Mr. Terrell for the in- 
terest and profit derived from their excellent ad- 
dresses. 

At Montvale, October 31st, Patron’s Day was 
celebrated in a striking and enjoyable manner. 


After a forenoon spent in grubbing of stumps, 
burning of rubbish, and cleaning of the grounds, in 
which work the industry of the Superintendent of 
County Schools was conspicuous, a sumptuous lunch- 
eon which had been provided by the patrons, was 
completely demolished, in which process the effect- 
ive work of the faculty was as much in evidence 





as it was notable for its absence in the work pre 
ceding. 

At 1 o’clock the company assembled in the audi- 
torium of the High School building where the lit- 
erary exercises of the day were held, beginning 
with a public meeting of the literary society of the 
school. 

The officers of the society are: 

President, Miss Mary Obenshain. 

Vice-President, Mr. Robert Harvey. 

Secretary, Miss Beulah Garrett. 

The programme which was rendered was as fol- 
lows: 

Recitation—The Man That Apologized, by Miss 
Effie Luck. 

Declamation—Casey’s Revenge, Mr. Carlton Booth. 

Declamation—Down on The Rio Grande, Miss Bes- 
sie Bilbro. 

Debate—Resolved, That the United States Should 
Intervene in the Affairs of Mexico. 

Affirmative—Mr. Lewis Obenshain, Miss Hattie 
Bilbro. 

Negative—Mr. Wellington Luck, Miss Gladys Ar- 
rington. 

Miss Beulah Arrington delighted the company 
with a skilfully rendered selection upon the piano, 
after which addresses were made by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Bedford, and by Mr. Harris 
Hart, Superintendent of Schools for Roanoke City. 

After the conclusion of the formal exercises, a 
School League was organized with the following 
officers: 

President—Mrs. J. B. Obenshain. 

Vice-President—Mrs. W. H. Buford. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. L. M. Williamson. 

This league has set for its first definite task the 
ornamentation of the interior of the splendid High 
School building, after which it will direct its 
efforts toward the beautifying of the grounds. 
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school is in a flourishing condition, and 
doing splendid work, a result brought about by the 
faithful and able efforts of the principal, Mr. H. 
Blankenship, who is splendidly seconded by a tal- 
ented faculty—Misses Forbes, James and Whitehurst. 

At Wheatland’s, on October 27th, a School League 
was organized with a small membership, which since 
that time has increased to the number of twenty-six. 

This league is growing in numbers and enthusiasm, 
and has laid out work which will tell very forcibly 
in the improvement of school conditions in the com- 
munity of Wheatland’s. 

At New London, in this county, where is situated 
the Agricultural High School for the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, work has been begun on a new dor- 
mitory building for girls, which is estimated to cost 


This 


$3,600. 
This school already has accommodations for about 
thirty boaders, and in consequence of the crowded 
condition now existing, as well as in order to make 
the school more nearly approach a fulfillment of the 
object for which the school was created, the counties 
of Bedford and Campbell have appropriated the sum 
of $1.500 each for the purpose indicated above. It is 
hoped that, with these increased facilities, the school 


will draw pupils from the more distant parts of the 


district. 
For this movement we have to thank the gener- 
osity of the two counties which united in the appro- 
untiring and self-sacrificing work 
of the principal of the school, Mr. R. Q. Lowry. 
This school, by the way, has a history of some 
historic interest. Established in 1752 by private in- 
terests, and controlled by a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees, it has had a long and flourishing career, 
some of the most distinguished sons of Bedford and 
Campbell counties having ré ceived their High School 
It has always had at its head men 
and ability, and has throughout its 
high character of the 


priation and the 


training there. 
of scholarship 
history been noted for the 
work done. 

In 1900, or thereabouts, the trustees of the school 
deeded the school to the Public School System of 
the two counties of Bedford and Campbell, and it 
was jointly owned and supported from the revenues 
of these two counties until it was established as the 
District Agricultural School, and enlarged in respect 
te buildings and equipment, as well as in its courses 


of instruction. 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 

The well attended Teachers’ Institute held under 
the auspices of our “Pittsylvania County Teachers’ 
Association” in the High School building at Chath- 
am, Va.. on the 12th and 13th instants, and the grand 
success of the County School Fair, the first enter- 
prise of the kind attempted in the school history of 
the county, following on the 14th, emphatically 
demonstrated the truth of the saying, that “in union 
there is strength,’ and that cooperation and earnest 
effort in a good cause will always triumph. 

The interest of the occasion was greatly enhanced 
and its pleasure and helpfulness wonderfully pro- 
moted by the “presence of our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Hon. R. C. Stearnes, who de 
livered an address, on the evening of the 15th in- 
stant as a closing feature of our institute exercises, 
to an intelligent, large and appreciative audience, 
and also on the next, being Fair day, an open-air 
discourse from our Courthouse porch to the assem- 
bled multitude gathered on the grounds in front and 


in every available niche and corner. The speech 
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was edifying in matter, encouraging in tone and 
awakened much enthusiasm. The School Fair, it 
may be said authoritatively, like the great public 
school system which it accompanies as a true as- 
sistant and valuable helper, forming now indeed a 
component part thereof, has come to stay in Pittsyl- 
vania. The inspiring parade of young people, the 
hope of a greater Virginia, if possible, and a nobler 
Commonwealth perhaps in the future, a splendid 
exhibit as the fruit of their labor, with the final 
award of prizes for successful work along all lines 
of youthful talent and achievement, made here at 
least a stirring picture that casts inevitably a happy 
influence beyond. As a modern enterprise, and de- 
ve loping forces the School Fair serves as a powerful 
incentive to the education of the hand as well as 
the head, showing conclusively that the practical 
and theoretical may be most beneficially united in 
the preparation of the young for the duties of life 
and citizenship. There can never with impunity be 
a neglect of those text-book studies that form. the 
very web and woof—the foundation stones of all 
education, nor can there be eliminated without mind 
impairment and debasement of all higher intellectu- 
ality, these cultural subjects that are the distinguish- 
ing feature and province of high school, college and 
university; but there is a training and broadening 
of the minds of our youth that emphasizes the dig- 
nity of labor, that introduces life ag it is, that. be- 
stows an early acquaintance with the great indus- 
tries within agricultural, mechanical, manufacturing 
or commercial which have brought individual robust- 
ness and strength with State and national wealth 
and greatness. With assurances of my interest in 
and work for the Journal, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
F. B. WarTson. 


APPOMATTOX COUNTY 


November 22, 1913. 
The month of October closed with thirty-seven 
white schools in operation, with an enrollment of 
1,010 and an average daily attendance of 741.81 
Colored schools, eight in operation, enrollment ISK. 
average daily attendance 220.63. In addition the 
Appomattox Agricultural High School, (the tenth 
congressional district school), with eight teachers 
had enrolled for the month of October 320, average 
daily attendance 270.55. The school feature of the 
Appomattox County Fair held October 23d-24th, was 
a great success, for which Professor L. Crawley 
principal of the Appomattox Agricultura] High 
School, should receive the most credit. 





CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, CARTERSVILLE, VA 
Saturday, November 22, was a gala day for this 
school. About one-half of the pupils, together with 
their parents and teachers, went to the School Fair 
at Cumberland. The day was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all, the more so as we came out with a lion’s 
share of the prizes. ’ 
_ One of the features of the day was the Declama- 
tion Contest, in which Carter Harrison bore off 
first prize with Gordon Austin following a close 
second. Naturally we feel proud of our young 
speakers. . 
Hamilton lost to Cumberland in a hotly fought 
basket-ball contest, on the same day, Cumberland 
succeeded in winning with the close score 4-6 after 
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our boys had successfully held them down unitl a 
basket for them in the last minute left the score as 
it was. Hard practice will turn the tide next Satur- 
day, November 29th, when Cumberland plays us on 
our grounds. 


The literary societies are going rapidly ahead 
with their work. The Dickinson being so crowded, 


a sister society, the Athenian, has been organized. 
Membership and attendance are compulsory, the 
work being done as a part of their English and 
graded as such. Each teacher is adviser in some 
special department which goes to make the work so 
much more practical and beneficial. An interesting 
program, consisting of an original short story, a 
reading, two declamations, “High School Dots” and 
a debate, is rendered by each society on alternate 
weeks; each society seeking to improve upon its 
rival. 

A debate on woman’s suffrage has been arranged 
with Columbia for Friday, December 19, 1913. Ham- 
ilton will uphold the affirmative at Columbia. Co- 
lumbia will give us a return debate in the early 
spring. 

A nice supply of physics apparatus has just 
been received and is proving a valuable asset to 
this department. 

The Midsummer Nights Dream will be presented 
by the school shortly before Christmas. This is a 
dramatization by the English department, and it is 
surprising to note the increased interest in the play 
on the part of the children. 





CAROLINE TEACHERS MEET 


A meeting of the Caroline County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Bowling Green on Friday and 
Saturday, November 7th and 8th, and was largely 


attended. A number of the patrons and friends of 
public instruction were also in evidence, among 
those present being Mr. A. B. Chandler, and Mr. 


Moore and Mr. Tyner, of the IF'redericksburg Normal 
School. The program for the two days was varied. 
Friday was devoted to addresses upon various phases 
of educational work and topics of interest. On the 
second day the chief feature was an open parliament 
through the medium of which questions and prob- 
lems that daily confront the teacher in the practical 
working out of school routine were discussed. 

The opening address, on Friday, was made by Rev. 
Andrew Broaddus, of Sparta. His subject was “Im- 
provement—Past and Prospective—of the Schools 
of Caroline County,” and in the course of his re- 
marks he set forth clearly the conditions of past 
years as contrasted with the present, with pertinent 
suggestions pointing the way to greater accomplish- 
ments in the future. At the close of his address he 
introduced the following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Recognizing the progress of the public schools 
of our county during the past several years,— 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation 
of the efforts of our Superintendent, of the School 
Trustees and of Mr. Eugene Allen, Supervisor of th‘s 
district, to improve our schools and make them 
more efficient and more attractive.” 

Mr. Chardler’s address on the “Status of Education 
in Virginia” was very interesting, and his statement 
that Virginia was fortieth among the States in edu- 
cational standing is of a nature to cause us to con- 
sider well the necessities of our State in this very 
important field of endeavor. 


The addresses on “Instruction of Hygiene’ and 
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“Agriculture in Rural Schools’’ by Mr. Moore were 
practical and timely, and, in conjunction with the 
remarks of Mr. Tyner, shoud] result in improved 
conditions throughout the county. 

The open discussion and interchange of ideas, on 
the second day of the meeting developed opinions 
and suggestions which, though varied in subject 
matter, will if followed assist the teachers in solv- 
ing some of the problems of school life. The sug- 
gestions of Mr. Chandler concerning the methods of 
conducting a Teachers’ Institute will, if carried out, 
make these meetings of increased benefit to those 
participating therein. 

The claims of the Virginia Journal of Education 
were ably presented by Mr. John Washington, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Caroline, the at- 
tention of the teachers being specially directed to 
the helpfulness they will derive from the Journal if 
they take a lively personal interest in it. 

An excellent report of “League’”’ work throughout 
the county was made, showing that leagues are 
maintained in connection with all schools and that 
they are alive to the importance of the work they 
can do and the assistance they can give to educa- 
tion in their communities. Patrons’ Day was ob- 
served by all schools. 

The meeting was a success. The officers of the 
Caroline County Teachers’ Association elected were, 
President, Mr. Charles N. Lawson; Vice-Presidents, 
Miss Maude Davis, Miss Kate Blanton, Miss Cora 
Kay, and Miss Janie Wortham; Secretary, Miss Lily 
Trevvett; Treasurer, Miss Belle Moncure. The offi- 
cers of the Caroline County School Improvement 
League are, President, Mrs. James Blanton; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Otho Smoot; Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Wash- 
ington. 

L >. FT. 





KING WILLIAM NEWS 


Patrons’ Day is being observed by the schools 
throughout the county. On November 5th, the Mt. 
Hope School observed the day, and an enthusiastic 
meeting was held, a large number of patrons being 
present, a good program was rendered, and much 
inferest in the schools manifested by all present. 
The meeting resulted in the organization of a civic 
league, with J. T. Robins, president, and Mrs. F. F. 
Thompson, secretary. 

On November 6th, Patrons’ Day was observed at 
Acquinton High School, and a large number of 
patrons showed their interest in the school by com- 
ing out. Teachers and pupils entertained them with 
a good program. The needs of the school were 
pointed out and discussed. The civic league was re- 
organized, all of the retiring officers being re-elected. 
Recently a fourth teacher has been added to the fac- 
ulty, and faculty and school officials are working 
hard to make the school an accredited threevear 
high school. 

On Friday following, the Venter High School ob- 
served Patrons’ Day, and an excellent program was 
carried out. A large number of patrons were pres- 
ent, and at noon dinner was served on the grounds. 
The interesting feature of the day was the reorgani- 
zaticn of the senior and junior leagues. Twenty 
dollars were raised for improvements. 

During the previous week other schools observed 
the day—the Duane School on October 30th, in the 
morning; the Beulahville School in the afternoon, 
and the Mill Fork School on the 31st. Good pro- 


grams were given and much interest was shown by 
Leagues were organized. 


the patrons. 
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On October 28th, the West Point colored school 
had Patron’s Day, and conducted their exercises in 
an enthusiastic manner. Thirteen talks and ad- 
dresses were made. 

Patrons’ Day was observed at White Shop School 
with appropriate exercises. <A civic 
and school improvement league was organized, and 
arrangements were begun for an entertainment by 
which to raise funds for improvements to the school. 

On Tuesday, the Lanesville School had Patrons’ 
Dav, and a good number of patrons were present. 
Good exercises were given. A league was organized. 
At the conclusion of the exercises refreshments were 
served by the teacher and pupils to all present. 

Thursday the Globe School observed the day. An 
A civic league was 


last Monday 


interesting program was given. 
organized. ; 

Other schools will observe Patrons’ Day during 
the present week. 

A decision will be given the school making the 
best observances of the day. The points to be con- 
sidered are: Largest number of patrons present; 
largest number of talks and addresses made; _ best 
exercises b the school; greatest general interest 
shown: size of the school is to be considered. 

H. RAGLAND EUBANK. 


ALBEMARLE SCHOOL FAIR 


With the adjournment of the Teachers’ Institute 
on Saturday, November Sth, the fourth annual School 
Fair of Albemarle county came to an end. This fair 
—a delightful medley of competition, information and 
inspiration, all in one—teemed with many features 
of unusual interest, and is widely pronounced a 
great success. The fair itself began at the Char- 
lottesville Armory on Tuesday, November 7th, when 
the judges inspected the various exhibits and dis- 
tributed ribbons, etc. The various high schools of 
the county were represented by attractive booths, 
which they had decorated with woodwork, drawings, 
etc., which their manual arts classes had prepared. 
Across the armory from these booths the Miller 
School had arranged a remarkable exhibition of 
work done by its pupils, and filling the floor space 
between these two were long lines of tables upon 
which the corn club boys and the tomato club girls 
had furnished abundant evidence of hard work and 
well-earned success. There were 150 prizes, with a 
total value of $330, and the management plans to 
send all exhibits taking first prizes to Lynchburg to 
compete there. 

All day Wednesday and Wednesday night the 
armory was open to the public for inspection of the 
exhibits. On Thursday the great day arrived. This 
was Children’s Day. All morning the children poured 
in on trains, on school vans, and in private vehi- 
cles, and the Alberene School, 150 strong, came 
on a special train furnished by the Soapstone Com- 
pany of that place. Mr. B. I. Wood had charge of 
the parade, and he soon had the children arranged 
for the march. About 12 o’clock the band was heard 
on High Street, and then it quickly led off, with the 
children following by districts and in double col- 
umn. Nearly a thousand were in the line, all alive 
with banners, songs and yells. And as they marched 
down Main Street, over by the High School and back 
again to the Opera House, the keen interest of the 
crowds along the way gave eloquent proof that the 
possibilities of such an inspiring spectacle had not 
been lost. This parade was the first of its kind in 
Albemarle, and Superintendent McManaway well de- 


serves the praise and credit which its success reflects 
upon him. 

In the Opera House, Mr. A. L. Lincoln, of the 
Department of Public Instruction, addressed the 
assembly in place of State Superintendent Stearnes, 
who had expected to be there. Then Mr. McMana- 
way called the prize winners, who came forward and 
received their prizes from the hands of Mrs. Murray 
Boocock, who had contributed much to the success 
of the fair. 

On Saturday, the Teachers’ Association of Albe- 
marle County met in the High School auditorium. 
About seventy-five were in attendance, with Super- 
intendent McManaway in the chair. Officers were 
elected as follows: President H. M. McManaway; 
Secretary, Miss Bessie Dunn; Treasurer, Miss Nannie 
Hill. Routine business was disposed of, and followed 
by the election of Mr. J. W. Givens, Miss Nannie Hill, 
Miss Bessie Dunn as delegates to the convention at 
Lynchburg. Then Mr. McManaway outlined to the 
Association a suggested plan for a school journal 
or magazine which it was proposed should be the 
organ of the Association, which should elect an 
editor-in-chief and a business manager, who should 
have power to appoint two assistants each. These 
six, with Superintendent McManaway as chairman, 
should constitute a publication board with exclusive 
control of the magazine. This plan was unanimously 
adopted. Then William S. Long, of Cismont, was 
elected editor-in-chief, and James W. Lapsley, of 
Afton, as business manager. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

All told, there was much to praise and little to 
regret. The children had had a chance. They had 
made themselves known. Hundreds of visitors had 
paid to see their exhibits and were satisfied. The 
pupils of each school had vied with each other in 
loyalty to their own. The teachers found time to 
exchange and re-exchange suggestions, and new ideas 
were kept on the wing. It was all worth while, and 
fair week was a proud time for Albemarle and her 
progressive young superintendent. 

WiLtIAM S. Lona. 





A GOOD MEETING IN GRAYSON COUNTY 


The teachers and trustees of Grayson county met 
at Independence the 13th of October to adopt a uni- 
form course of study and regulations for the county, 
which had been prepared by the new superintend- 
ent of schools. 

This is the first time the county has ever had any- 
thing of the kind, and the friends of education are 
lining up with the administration as they have 
never done before. 

The teachers are finding out what they are ex- 
pected to do, and are doing it cheerfully. 





ROANOKE CITY SCHOOLS 


The schools of Roanoke city opened on September 
8th, and the enrollment for the first month lacked 
only a few hundred of equaling the entire enroll- 
ment for the past session. The three group system, 
consisting of primary schools, an intermediat2 
school, and a high school, is working even more 
satisfactorily than could have been anticipated. The 
division of pupils into three distinct and more or 
less uniform classes has materially reduced the ques- 
tion of discipline, has given a fine impetus to attend- 
ance and has served in innumerable ways to 
strengthen the purely academic features of the wor”. 
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Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, formerly principal of Park 
street school and head of the Normal Department, 
resigned in Roanoke to accept the superintendency 
of Bristol city. He is succeeded by Mr. W. D. Gresh- 
am, a former principal of one of the Roanoke 
schools. Mr. Gresham is a graduate of Washington 
and Lee University and has had fine training and 
experience in school work. Under his direction, the 
Normal Department is doing exceptionally well. 
This department serves not only to give tolerably 
adequate training for the teaching profession, but 
also furnishes all the supply teachers and substitute 
teachers to the city school system. It is a subject 
of comment that since this system was installeu, the 
substitute work has been more uniformly satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. O. L. Huffman, formerly principal of the Bu- 
chanan high school, succeeded Mr. Gresham at Mel- 
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rose school. Mr. Huffman brings to the school work 
in Roanoke unusual ability and excellent training. 
Already his worth here is gaining wide recognition. 

Miss Jemima Hurt, formerly assistant principal 
in Roanoke, returned tu the city in September to re- 
sume her school work here. Her popularity was 
such when she formerly was engaged in teaching in 
Roanoke that her return to this city was heartily 
welcomed by the school patrons. 

The special school activities, such as literary so- 
cieties, boys Y. M. C. A. clubs, and athletic associa- 
tions are progressing exceedingly well. The great 
need is felt for an athletic field large enough to 
accommodate the various teams from the intermedi- 
ate school and the high school. The students are 
looking forward with unusual pleasure to a number 
of inter-high school meets in both athletic and in 
literary contests. Harris Hart. 








OUR DOMESTIC BIRDS 


By John Henry Robinson, Editor of Farm Poultry 
309 pages, profusely illustrated, $1.35 


The first complete beginner’s book in the rudiments of aviculture. 
intended primarily for use in the first or second year of the high school, but 
may also be used in the higher grades of grammar schools wherever desirable. 


It teaches the things everyone ought to know about poultry, pigeons, and 
cage birds, discussing their place in nature, their relations to civilization, and 
all their uses for profit and pleasure. 
varieties of birds and methods of management best suited to young beginners, 
whether studying the subject in school or gaining real practice at home. 





It is 


Particular attention is given to the 








70 Fifth Avenue - 





GINN AND COMPANY, 





New York 











Western Positions for Teachers 


We place Teachers in every Department of School Work throughout the entire country but the fol- 
lowing States are our special Field: Colorado, Oklahoma, Sonth Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, 
Kansas, Idaho Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 
As Publishers of ‘THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES’’, we are in 
direct touch with nearly all the Schools in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, 
showing how we place our Teachers. 

Our Booklet, ‘‘HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION’’, With Laws of 


Certification of Teachers of the -— 

Western States, Free to Mem- THE En age EN SE ae 
>» ; 7? , 

pia eae COCKY YT JEACHERS' AGENCY 

FUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. I hd hd ae = 1 a eX CF DENVER, COLO. 
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Washington and Lee University 


liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, :a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from ’65 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virgiuia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A ‘national iostitution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 85 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories. in its social 
culture. cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,”’ 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halis. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 





THE——— 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


are not only sold in large quantities to the 
Public Schools of Virginia, but they are firmly 
established in the best school systems of the 
country 

Why? 

Because they are rost carefully graded, the 
most interesting, and the most unhackneyed 
of reading-books. 











All three of these qualities help to make the 
books a perfect expression geries. Good ex- 
pression, too, is secured by the rapid reading 
due to the use in the First Reader of two-thirds 
of the words introduced in the Primer. 









The prose selections do not duplicate those 
in other readers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Bezcon St., Boston, Mass. 
Virginia Depository: The Virginia Book Company, Richmond 




























There are more than 600,000 Deaths a 


year from preventable diseases. 





The only way to stop this fearful waste of human 
life, is to ecucate the young in personal and public 
hygiene and sanitation, 


The most effective method is the introduction of the 
New-World Health Series everywhere. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE teaches the lower grade pupil how 
to keep his body in health—personal hygiene. Ful- 
ly illustrated. Cloth. List price for class use 40 
cents; single copies mailed for 48 cents. 


PRIMER OF SANITATION teaches grammar grade pupils 
how to escape germ diseases aid to work for public 
hygiene. Fully illustrated. Cloth. List price 50 
cents; mailing price 60 cents. 


PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY teaches high grade pupils 
physiological principles on which good health is 
based. Fully illustrated. Cloth. List price 60 
cents; mailing price 72 cents. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY teaches upper grammar grade 
pupils the principles of physiology, personal hygiene 
and sanitation. Fully illustrated. Cloth. List 
price 80 cents; maiiing price 96 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ©. ATLANTA MANILA 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Bradley Water Colors, Embeco Crayon, The 
Bradley Card Cutters, trulls Eye Tinted Coastruction 
and Monnting Papers, Kindergarten and Industrial 
materials of al] kinds. 
PRIMARY MANUAL WORK 
Ledyard & Breckenfeld, Price $1.20 
Newest and best buok out on this subject. 
See our Newest Story Book FOR THE STORY TELLER 
by Bailey, Price $1 50 
Send for Catalogues 
MILTON BRADLEY CO 
12O9 Arch St. Philadelphia 
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New Books for Teacbers 











$1.35 net. 


has taken. 


6 
Teaching the Common Branches 
By W. W. CHARTERS, Ph. D. 
Professor of Theory of Teaching, and Dean of the School of Education, University of Missouri. 


Postpaid. 


This book brings to the untrained as well as to the experienced teacher the theory and practice of 


teaching as conducted in the most successful schoolrooms to-day. 
indicates that it will occupy the same large place in the educational world that McMurry’s How to Study 


The unusual interest in the volume 





In the Riverside Ed::cational Monographs 





60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


The Teacher and Old Age 


By C. A. PROSSER 
An authoritative discussion of the various systems of pensions and retirement annuities based upon the author's 
years of investigation as Superintendent of Schools in Indiana and Deputy Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts. 


Tendency to the Concrete and Practical in Modern Education 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


A forcefal argument fur more practical forms of education, based upon Dr. Ellot’s study of the effects of education 
on nationa progress during his recent tripto the Urient. (te be published in December. ) 





BOSTON 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








| Dearly Beloved : 
What shall it profit a child, learn- 


ing to 1i¢ead, tf he gain the whole Webster 
vocublary and lose his own soul for reading real 
literature ? 

Be not deceived. True Education is not 
mocked. Asa child thinketh and feeleth in his 
reading in the primary grades so will he think 
and feel in his reading in all the days to come. 

R. K. Row. 





The Reading-Literature Readers 
(Free AND TREADW&LL) 

Train children in reading with ease 
and delight, thru reading the best 
literature from the first week in school. 

Books for first four grades already in 
Write us. 











extensive use. 








Greatest Book of the Year 
More than 100,000 


Superintendents and Teachers 
Farmers and Preachers 
Are this year studying 
Country Life and the Country School 
BY CARNEY 
It aims to better country life thru the 
country school, and it hits the mark. 
Adopted for the 
Virginia Teachers Reading Course 
may be ordered of the 
Virginia Book Company, Richmond 
Single copy, postpaid, $1.(0, ten or more, 90c. 
We will allow a commission to teachers who 
get up clubs. 


Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
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LANGUAGE READERS 


By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature, Teachers College, and George R Carpenter, 
late Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia University. 


Basal Readers 


This series of readers contains introductory stories and literary selections that are the standards of excellence in 
child literature. The reading matter has been selected with three things in mind: literary value, adaptatien and the dom- 
inant interests of children Every selection, every paragraph and every sentence is pleasing, interesting and instructive 
and within the comprehension of the child for whom it is intended. 


These readers make possible the successful teaching of reading. They combine the word, the synthetic and the 
phonetic methods successfully. They give to teachers the suggestions necessary to the perfect application of the method. 


Preparation for teaching reading beyond the Suggestions to teachers is not necessary. 


The Series 


Primer Fourth Year Language Reader 
First Year Language Reader 

Second Year Language Reader 
Third Year Language Reader 
















Fifth Year Language Reader 






Sixth Year Language Reader 











Special Features 
Language Studies Literature Studies 


Theselections in these books may be used to advantage 
in language studies. Simple connected outlines for this The study of the selections in this series introduces the 


study are provided. child to the treasures of English literature. 









The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Ave... New York 
Chicago Boston San Frncisco Atlanta Dallas 



















Notable High School Books 


WOOLLEY’S HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 10 


The established standard for com position work throughout the schools and colleges of the country. 
Recently adopted by the State of South Carolina for use in the high schools. Used with great suc- 
= ip leading private schools and high schools everywhere. This book is on the Virginia High 

choo! list. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


These books occupy a unique place in theeducational world. They are the pre-eminently teachable 
books—the books which can be used with the absolute assurance of securing results. They lead in 
the best known private schools and in the high schools of the principal cities. No other series is so 
extensively represented in the courses of the colleges and universities. The Wells Fissentials of 
Algebra and Essentials of Geometry are on the Virginia High School list. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Colton’s Zoology, Complete $1.50 Colton’s Descriptive Zoology (Part I.) $1.00 


. Colton’s Practical Zoology (Part II.) $ .60 


Authorized for use in all of the high schools in Virginia in which this subject is taught. Its marked 
adaptation to the needs of beginners and its general excellence have received similar recognition 
throughout the country. From the point of view of interest, attractive presentation and scientific 
accuracy, the book is unexcelled. 


WEBSTER’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


The modern point of view, the accuracy of statement, the clear and attractive style, the uncom- 
monly lucid and logical arrangement, the elimination of non-essentials, and the author’s sym- 
pathetic attitude toward his subject, combine in making the book one of exceptional excellence. 


PD. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 
231-241 West 39th Street - New York City, N. Y. 
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FARMVILLE 


State Female Normal School * vec 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 





EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
This book is the product of Miss Dunn’s experience as Rural School Supervisor. 
to help teachers of rural schools, but of great value to all lower grade teachers, 
Affords specific help in teaching children how to study. 
The following selections from the table of contents show some of the topics covered: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING SEAT WORK SELF-EDUCATIVE. 
TYPES OF SEAT WORK IN EACH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
SUGGESTIVE DAILY PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
UTILIZATION OF SEAT WORK PERIODS. 
REFERENCES AND ADDRESSES FOR HELPFUL BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 
Price: 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


Especially intended 


SPECIAL DAYS 


This bulletin shows: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 


HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 


SCHOOL WORK. 
OW eT CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 


HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTER STUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


It also contains: 
Typical programs which summarize and utilize the echool work for special days. 


Sources of songs and games. 
Price: 15¢; Address The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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TOL OO 
Of course your pupils ask questions 
on MYTHOLOGY, FOLKLORE, IDOLS, etc. 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


contains not only accurate, concise, authoritative answers to 

**What was the Holy Grail?’’ **Who was Atlas?’’ 

**Who was sent in quest of the Golden Fleece?’’ etc., 
but also answers to all kinds of questions, including, art, as- | 
tronomy, botany, geography, music, nautical terms, syno- 
nyms, zoology, etc. These few illustrations only suggest the 
scope, the fullness, and the superiority of the New Interna- 
tional. Whatan advantage toyour classes to be equipped with 
the latest and bess MERRIAM Webster! This new creation 
is equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. Colored Plates and Half-Tone En- 
Nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects. gravings. The only dictionary with | 
Thousands of other References. the new divided page. “‘A Stroke | 
of Genius.” | 
Consider that your schoolbooks are based on the Merriam-Webster system of 
diacritical marks. 
WRITE for sample pages of Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
FREE to teachers, story of “JACK,’’ copyrighted by C. A. Coulomb, Ph. D. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


For 70 years publishers of the Genuine-Webster Dictionaries, 
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Wiis Atlas 


























American Steel Sanitary School Desks 


THE BEST ARE NONE TOO GOOD 


OLD DOMINION CAST IRON 








Electrically welded. 


Guaranteed unbreakable. Have 
more wear resisting points than 
the buildings in which they 
are installed. 


Over 300,000 in use today. 


Double or single desks, in any 
quantity can be shipped from 
kichmond, Va. day order is 
received. 


If in a great hurry for your 
desks telephone us at our ex- 
pense. Long distance tele- 
phone Madison 7010. 





DESKS CAN BE SHIPPED 
FROM RICHMOND DAY 
ORDER IS RECEIVED. THIS 
Is THE BEST CAST IRON 
DESK ON THE MARKET. 


VIRGOPLATE BLACK- 
BOARDS, WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS, SCHOOL WAGONS, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, 
ERASERS, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS AND CHAIRS, AND 
IN FACT EVERY ARTICLE 
NEEDED FORSCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS, QUICK DELIVERIES, LOW FREGHT RATES. 


COMMUNICATE WITH US BY LETTER OR IF IN A GREAT 


HURRY TELEPHONE US AT OUR EXPENSE 


Virginia School Supply Company, 


Box 1177 








Richmond, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia © 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and. are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its nconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 .a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Second Term Begins February 1, 1914. 




















The following Departments offer a large number of courses to which the 


work of the First Term is not a prerequisite: 


Economics, English, Mathematics, Zoology, 
Botany, Drawing, Education, Philosophy, 
History, Latin. ; 





Many of these courses are especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 


THE NORMAL ACADEMY 


OFFERS COURSES IN 





Botany, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, Education, Civics, History. 


Agriculture, Physiography, 


In addition to the courses referred to above there are many others open to 


students who have completed the equivalent of the work of the First Term. 


For full particulars address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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| UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA | 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I, The College 

In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjeets: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Foonomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblieal History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Seience. 


Il, Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of aequiring the methods of original research. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Seienee, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of Ooliege admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years, 


IV. Department of Law 
The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. A valuable speeial 
course is provided for studants who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


degree. The Library facilities are excelient. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requir:ments are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology andeither Physics, French, or German, 


VI. Summer School 

The summer Seboo! offers courses for college credit Jeading to the degree of Bache'or of Arts and 
Bachelor of Sciznce, thus enabling etudents to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered whieh prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition te these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers snd school 
administrators, 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter st opening of sersion. Tuition in . 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR OATALOGOF, 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 

















Books that Win 


N E W Favor Everywhere 



























FARM LIFE READERS 


By L. B. EVANS, A. M. Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Augusta, Ga.; L. N. DUNCAN, M. 8S. Profes- 
sor of School Agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and G. W. DUNCAN, M.S. 

BOOK FOUR, 334 pp. 45c; BOOK FIVE, 372 pp. 60c. 

‘These readers strike a new note in the reading 
material for echeol children, They dignify farm life 
and emphasize the joys of living in the country. 
They offer a wealth of practical information in re- 
gard to up-to-date, scientific farming all of which is 
set forth in a way to interest pupils from the fourth 








to the sixth grade. Lxcellent illustrations, 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 
By EMMA SERL, 42c. 
One of the most artistic and attractive books for 


supplementary reading ever published. True nature 
stories illustrated by marginal drawings. 


THE MAGNOLIA PRIMER 
By EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER, 256 


A phonetic primer designed especially for 
schools in the south. Its illustrations are from 
photographs of children playing interesting games 
and having good times. 


AT THE OPEN DOOR 
By LOUISE ROBINSON, 40e. 


Merry, charming stories of each of the four 
seasons, For the second grade. 














Boston New York 


Books for the T eacher’s Library 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Chicago San Francisco 

















BLISS’S HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 80 cents 


By W. P. Bliss, B. 8., M. L , Dean and Head of the 
Department of History, State Normal School. San 
Diego, Cal., sometime Teaching-Fellow in History, 
University of California. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S STANDARDS IN EDUCATION, INCLUDING 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION $1.00 
By Arthur Heary Chamberlain, B.S., A. M., Dean 
and Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 
DINSMORE’S TEACHING A DISTRICT SCHOOL $1.00 
1.00 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
By John Wirt Dinsmore, A. M.. Professor of Ped- 
agogy and Dean of the Normal School of Berea 
Collegs, Berea, Ky. 
GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION $1.00 
By John A. Gillette, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 








PAINTER’S GREAT PEDAGOGICAL ESSAYS $1.25 


By P. V. N. Painter, A. M., D. D., Professor of Peda- 
gvgy, Roanoke College. 
ROARK’S PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION , 
METHOD IN EDUCATION 1.00 § 
ECONOMY IN EDUCATION 1.00 


By Ruric N. Roark, Ph. D., late President, Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School. 

STAMPER’S TEXTBOOK ON THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC $1.00 
By Alva Walker Stamper, Ph. D. Head of the De- 


a of Mathematics, State Normal School, 
hico, Cal. ; 







$1.00 
































ee ee ee WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY $1.00 
PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ART OF TEACHING 1.00 
(BRANSON) $1.00 SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 1.00 
By David B. Page. Edited by C. E. Branson, Georgia 
State Normal School. By E. E. White, A. M., LL. D. 
Send for descriptive circulars 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
















